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"Beauty is all about us every day everywhere, if we have 
the eye to see it and the mind to recognize it and enjoy 
it. We have it in all the great outdoors; we can see it 
in the flash of a blue jay's wing, in the shapes of the 
clouds as they float endlessly on in the glorious sky. 
We can see it in the lines of the meandering stream and 
in the curves of far distant hills. We can see it in the 
design and color of the simplest flower at the roadside.” 


Elizabeth W. Robertson 


July Has Come 
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William Butterworth 


ACK OP THE WORK of the local recreation systems and of the members of the National Recreation 
RR Association staff has been the lay membership of the National Board. For more than twenty-five 
years Joseph Lee as a layman, as President of the Association, worked almost as if he were a staff 
member. Another Board member whose backing has meant much for the last sixteen years has been 
William Butterworth. 


He did not wait to be called upon for service. He himself took the initiative in a creative way. 
‘As President of the United States Chamber of Commerce I want to send letters to each local chamber 
about the setting aside of land for playgrounds and parks in the new real estate developments. I want 
to ask certain questions about recreation planning. Unless you see some objections I shall send out 
these letters.’’ That was his characteristic way. And again he took the leadership in arranging for cer- 
tain publications relating to recreation planning. 


William Butterworth, wherever he went, was observing recreation developments and sharing 
with the workers what he had learned. After a visit to Long Beach, California, he came to the office to 
run over what might be helpful to other cities. As he made trips to the Southwest or to the Pacific 
Coast he was willing to take time to talk to individuals about the national recreation program. He 
presided at sessions of the National Recreation Congress—remaining throughout the convention. Just 
last April he attended the Pacific Coast District Recreation Conference. When he learned that Dr. 
Lawrence P. Jacks of Oxford, England, was to be in the Middle West, William Butterworth im- 
mediately arranged important meetings in his home city of Moline, Illinois, to hear Dr. Jacks and 
confer with him. 


Perhaps no part of the national recreation program interested Mr. Butterworth more than the 
rural. He followed closely what Mr. and Mrs. John Bradford, W. P. Jackson, Jack Knapp were do- 
ing in training thousands of volunteer recreation leaders for service in the rural areas. Only a few 
days before his death he telephoned to tell about a conference he wanted to arrange for John Bradford 
in Chicago at which he planned to be present. 


The task of money-raising was no easier for him than for any one else, but he willingly took 
hold of it. At the time of the 25th anniversary Board meeting held in the Cabinet Room at the White 
House, it was William Butterworth who introduced a resolution urging the need of establishing a 
limited period $10,000,000 endowment fund for the national recreation-leisure time movement. 


Even as a student at Lehigh University Mr. Butterworth had been in the Glee Club and in col- 
lege dramatics—as well as playing football and baseball. Years ago he had himself taken the leader- 
ship in developing a large chorus at Moline. He was always much interested in children’s gardens and 
community gardens. 


As he came to New York from time to time he would come in with his list of problems he 
wanted to take up——always wholehearted, enthusiastic, so very human and kindly that all of us who 
met him had more power for going on with our work. He was like a father in his spirit with mem- 
bers of the staff. One could talk over any kind of problem with him and be so sure of his interest 
and of the wisdom that came from a long experience of life. Incidentally as one talked with William 
Butterworth one would catch glimpses of many things he was doing in different fields—-doing them 
all quietly, simply. William Butterworth sought nothing for himself. He gave many addresses on rec- 
reation and many of his articles appeared in various magazines. He was always ready to help, but he 
cared nothing for recognition for himself. 


Several times when William Butterworth had gone out of my office I thought of the verse — 
“Except as ye become as little children ye cannot enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.’ William But- 
terworth was a man of great strength and force of character, but with it all he kept as much as any 
man I have known the heart of a little child. One could sit with him in comfort without talking. I 
have been with him as he talked with the President of the United States and I have been with him 
as he talked with unknown strangers and to all men and women he was just himself—not looking 
up or down, but straight across. 


It means much to the national recreation movement that from 1920 until his recent death it has 
had the help of such great-souled leadership. William Butterworth did much to make America a place 
in which there is greater opportunity for gracious living. 

HOWARD BRAUCHER. 
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From a Letter Written to 


WILLIAM BUTTERWORTH 
By His Father 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., 
September 15, 1886. 


My DEAR SON 


Thee is about to return to college to renew thy 
studies, but will realize, if thee lives, in after life, 
the great love I have for thee, and the anxiety | 
feel for thy welfare 


My son, in all things let the eternal rule of right 
be thy guide. Do nothing that thy conscience does 
not approve. In all thy dealings with thy fellow 
men act honorably. As thy grandmother would 
say, “Stick to the right.” It is a mere matter of 
policy, the best, since truth and right are of God 
and hence, eternal, while error and wrong are of a 


day and must perish from the earth. 


These are golden hours and are fleeing fast. 
Improve each one 


Let thy language in conversation be chaste and 
elegant. Avoid saying anything that will wound 
the feelings of another 


Seek to fill thy mind, not only with the knowl- 
edge of text books, but with general useful knowl- 
edge as well. 


Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth, 
when the evil days come not and the hour draw- 
eth not nigh when you shalt say, “I have no 
pleasure in them.” 


“Honor thy father and thy mother that thy 
days may be long in the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee.” 


Keep thy mind clean and sweet. Cultivate en 
nobling thoughts, and emulate the example of the 


good. 

Be economical without parsimony. Remember, 
there can be no storing without saving, and wise 
economy is the true source of benevolence. 
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Study philosophy as much as possible. Culti- 
vate habits of thoughtfulness. 


Let thy conversation be characterized by 
gravity. Levity compromises dignity, and con- 
nects one with the vulgar throng, while true 
dignity commands respect. 


Remember, a man is known by his associates. 
Leave a companion who urges thee into evil as- 
sociations or compromising places. Go nowhere 
thee would hesitate to take thy father or brother. 


Keep a journal. It will be a record of thy prog- 
ress in study and mental growth, and besides it 
will accustom thee to writing thy thoughts and to 
describing events. 


Seek to practice, at least experimentally, what 
thee learns. I will procure an electrical outfit for 
thee so thee may increase thy knowledge of the 
science by experiments as well as by study. 


Get on as fast as thee can in thy studies, as | 
need thee very much to assist me in business. 


Be careful of thy health. Don’t fail to apply 
the remedy to disease in its inception. Be very 
careful not to get overheated and then expose thy- 
self to sudden cold by lying on the ground or 
otherwise. 


These things I have written thee to keep them 
in thy memory. 
Once more. Be a good and worthy. boy. In all 


things so live that when thee lies down at night, 
no stinging conscience will disturb thy sleep. 


May the Father of us all keep thee, and guide 
thy footsteps in the way of light and truth, and 
in good health bring thee again to thy home 


Thy loving father, 
Ben. BuTTERWORTH 
To WittiamM BuTTERWORTH, 
Washington, D. C. 


t 


—————— 


——— 

















Resolution Presented by 


WILLIAM BUTTERWORTH 


at the 


Twenty - fifth Anniversary Board Meeting 
held in the 


Cabinet Room of the White House 


HEREAS it is estimated that the annual crime 
W bill of the United its $10,000,000,000. or 
more: and 


WHEREAs it is reported by responsible medical 
authorities that diseases of the heart and nervous 
system are rapidly increasing under the strain of 
modern life; and / 


WHEREAS there are 338,000 insane individuals 
in the public institutions of the United States with 
an annual maintenance cost to the taxpayer of 
$169,000,000. with the number rapidly increasing 


each year ; and 


WuerEAS there are 10,000 children under fif- 
teen years of age killed each eighteen month 
period by automobiles ; and 


\WuHEREAS there are 200,000 children arrested 
annually in the United States for juvenile delin- 


quency ; and 


WuereAs the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection reports that there are 
45,000,000 children under eighteen years of age 
in the United States and that these children spend 
a startlingly large percent of their time outside 
the school and home ; and 


WHEREAS mental and physical health, safety, 
good citizenship and normal living are well nigh 
impossible without wholesome and _ adequate 
recreation ; 


THEREFORE Be it ResoLtvep: That the Na- 
tional Recreation Association at this twenty-fifth 
anniversary meeting reaffirm its former vote that 
a foundation or limited period endowment of not 
less than $10,000,000 is needed for the national 
recreation movement ; that 


For all that is involved in preparing na- 
tionally for the recreational use of the 
larger leisure which is coming so rapidly 
in industry 


For the training of volunteer an4 pro- 
fessional recreation workers through the 
Graduate School and its Extension 
Service 


For research in the leisure time and rec- 
reation field 


For assistance to educational authorities 
For study and service in the training of 
school leaders in recreation 


For assistance in training rural leaders 
in recreation 


For work on the land and water prob- 
lems involved in providing for the future 
needs of the population of the United 
States along recreation lines 


For all these services there is need either for 
an endowment of $10,000,000 or the provision of 
a stabilization fund which would guarantee an 
assured income of not less than $500,000 a year 
for the next twenty years. 


That no organized drive be undertaken to 
secure this fund, but that effort be made to bring 
this need to the attention of the men and women 
in America who at the present time are consider- 
ing bequests and the establishment of foundations 
and endowments and trust funds for essential na- 
tional services to humanity not yet adequately 
financed. 
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Three Months Later 


N JANUAR) th the WPA 
recreation project in the 


City of Berkeley had its be 
ginning. After several months ot 
waiting word was received that the 
funds had bee: tted and that on the 15th 
workers would cain be assigned to assist 
the Berkeley Recreation Department with its 
year-round recreat program. Hours of 
careful planning and thoughtful consideration 
of the lessons learned from past experience 
under CWA and SERA went into setting up 
the best possible ns for making the new 


project the great benefit to the people ot 


the City of Berkel nd equal importance 
to those workin: the project. 

Careful select administrative person 
nel, comprehensive planning of a training pro- 
gram for the j eaders, adequate facilities 
for housing an nally the preparation of a 
standard of efhe1 toward which it was 
hoped our W1] play leaders would strive, 


completed the g work laid prior to the 


opening date. | eration was also given to 


the problem of using as many applicants sent 
to us as_ possible This was determined by 
painstakingly listing all the needs of the Rec- 
reation Department. Our application blank 
was drawn up and we were ready to proceed. 
Every attempt \ made to 

absorb as mat vorkers as 


the project wou llow. An 
information f 
mented by personal inte 


views, constituted the first 


steps in this litation 
program. Res] bilities 


were assigned, dé 


set and an effort made to recreation program? 
make the worl terest 

rere “14 r, | fill the air! 

ing as_ possible True, the 

standards were high, but by 

means of our training course 

we were determined to give 

to these peopl nly a happy results. 
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By HARRY H. STOOPS 
Supervisor of Playgrounds 
Recreation Commission 


Berkeley, California 


At recreation congresses, district 
meetings and on all occasions when 
uppie recreation executives and officials their duties. 
come together to discuss their prob- 
lems, the subject of WPA workers is 
invariably discussed. How can these 
workers be used to the best advan- 
, tage? How are they to be trained? i 
ours What is their place in the municipal the superintendent of the 


these and similar problems is sure to 


In this article Mr. Stoops tells us 
how one recreation department has 
met the situation through a carefully 
thought out plan which has brought 


knowledge of our work, but 
most important, to instill a de- 
sire to better themselves and to 
plan for the day when they 

would leave us to secure a per- 
manent position. Such was the foundation 
upon which our program of recreation under 
\WPA was built. 

Now, three months later, we stop long 
enough to survey the results obtained and to 
see if we are doing all we can to reach our 
objectives. Reviewing the situation we find 
that we have been fortunate in having assigned 
to us people who were eager to work. ‘Those 
who were interested in recreation truly endeay 
ored to learn all they could, with the idea in 
mind of doing their job just a bit better. very 
one was given at least twenty hours of pre- 
liminary training in the history, function, the 
ory, value and need of leisure time supervision. 
\ll started at the bottom, so to speak, and 
were advanced according to our standards and 
their ability to conform to these standards. 
Following this training they were sent to a 
play area to observe how the play leader 
worked, just what his or her problems were 
and, in short, just what it was all about. After 
several days of observation they were organ 
ized into discussion groups where an experi 
enced supervisor answered 
all questions and enlight 


ened them further about 


Fitting the Worker 
to the Job 
\t the end of this period 


Discussion of project, the supervisor of 
training and the supervisor 
of playgrounds met and con- 
sidered each candidate. The 
position and the candidate 
were discussed. An honest 


attempt was made to fit the 


— 
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THREE MONTHS LATER 19] 


nicking, swimming, tournaments, 
leagues, special classes—all these and 
many more are being promoted by these 
play directors who are genuinely inter- 
ested in their newly found work. Addi- 
tional play areas have been opened and 
softball leagues organized and super- 
vised. Pet shows, pentathlons, field days, 
play days, carnivals and many other fea- 
tures have been promoted successfully. 
Special groups, consisting of pre-school, 
school, delinquents, adults and old per- 
sons are all benefiting from this en- 


larged program. 





Individuals have been given a chance 
to display their hobbies by being placed 


on the project as specialists. Boxing, 


person to the position and the position to the wrestling, tumbling, dancing — ballroom and 
person. ly this time the worker’s weak and tap—dramatics, handcraft, story-telling, bridge 
strong points were and musical activities 
wniedy a we wer’ WPA workers with training in drama are engaged — ~ nee o mil 
very carciul to assign in writing and producing plays for children and = ANY NEW additions to 
the man or woman to adults, in constructing stage sets and building the program. 

a play area where he or scenery. They are searching libraries for in- Leather repair men 


formation and are compiling bibliographies and = were assioned to the 


she would have the , . , . 
arranging libraries of plays for community use. 


best chance of doing a repairing, recondition- 


good job. Every possi- ing and rehabilitating of 
ble personality trait was considered, the 
worker’s, as well as the characteristics of 
those with whom he or she was to work. 
The number of our workers grew and 


their interest increased accordingly. They 
formed their own organization and came 
willingly on their own free time to re- 
ceive additional training. As they arrived 
at the pre 


1 
l 


determined standards advance- 


ments were made and increases in pay 


were gladly given. Additional supervi- 
sion was provided by the training super- 
visor who spent considerable time on the 


playgrounds with the directors assisting 
them with their problems of program or 
discipline, 

\t the present time sixty-five play 
leaders on twenty-seven play areas are 
increasing the service to the community 
by keeping the play areas open additional 
hours each day more days each week; by 
offering leadership and training in new 





activities heretofore lacking in the pro- 


gram. Lovs’ and girls’ clubs, hiking, pic- Courtesy Hygeia 











192 LHREE MONTHS LATER 


old and used ground supphes.  Indooi 


3, basketballs, soccer balls, 


baseballs, volley 


punching bags and bases, were all placed once 
again into servic rough a minimum cost to 
the city for m sed for repairs. New in 
door and m« e balls were constructed 
from old section tf worn out leather Casings, 
thereby making n¢ supplies available. 
Handymen were used to paint lines for bas 


ketball, volley ll, tennis and handball courts. 


Circles and s were painted for additional 


games. Baseball diamonds were marked off 
and bases and foul lines double coated with 


traftic white | hus on twenty-six play 
eas were made more usable 


Infields 


grounds all gat 


through the sé if these men. 


1 


were smooth mping pits dug, bleachers 


painted and re tasks completed, which 


added conside: to the appearance of the 
playgrounds 

Carpenters tructed filing cabinets and 
shelves from n rial purchased by the city. 
Bean bag, mill ng it, dart targets, dart base 
ball, croquet | g, spot dodo, bull board, peg 
quoits, bagwa, elma, star puzzle, queen's 


guard, devil leep blue sea, were some 


of the games 1 e and placed into service for 
the use of the ps e of Berkeley. Small looms 
for bead and I vork were constructed and 
used by the 1 eade teaching their fel 


low workers the hobbies. Boxes for recrea- 


tional materi ilso designed and con 
structed. 

\dditional stance in the office made pos- 
sible the reorganization of files on recreational 
information ; sification of all playground 
accidents over a three-year period, reorganiza 


tion of the distribution system of playground 


supplies, the sorting and segregating of newly 
acquired information on leisure time pro- 
grams and dozet f small odd jobs too nu- 


merous to me! which saved time for the 


office staff 


Recreation tion was classified, bul- 


letins written, stencils cut, copies mimeo 
graphed and clipped, giving a wider service 
to the communit Letters telling people of 
the municipal pS were mimeographed by 
the thousand iiled. Many hours of time 
were saved by 1 ts, mimeograph operators 


and other 1SS1Sf t 


All leather | wooden playground material 


was branded with “B.R.D.” to insure them 
against theft as far as possible. In developing 
recreational institutes a search was made for 
new ideas, bulletins compiled and material 
mimeographed and clipped. 

\ commercial artist was assigned to us as 
a playground leader and his contributions to 
the program have been unlimited. Alphabets, 
numbers and signs for social recreation ; wood- 
en signs for pet shows, dramatic performances, 
camps and other events; painting and lettering 
of all the previously mentioned twenty games 
for social recreation; show cards advertising 


special features-—all these and more have 


served to enlarge our program. 


Handymen have kept the office in the best 


4 condition. Others, painters by trade, paint- 
ed, shellacked and varnished the games, signs, 
etc., as they were turned out, making them 
more durable. 

\pplicants with dramatic ability and experi- 
ence were assigned to us and from their good 
work we have accomplished much. Construc 
tion of costumes, stage sets, scenery, proper- 
ties, provided work for many. Rehanging and 
reconditioning of stage curtains in the city's com- 
munity houses was a real task well done. Plays 
were written, cast, directed and produced. Li- 
braries were searched for information on dra 
matics, and bibhographies compiled and mime 
graphed for distribution. Groups were trained 
in the various phases of dramatics. lays were 
written, cast, and produced for children. A 
library of plays was organized for the use of 
those interested. A one-act play contest was 
organized and promoted and fourteen groups 
successfully provided hive e\ enings of one-act 
plays for a most enthusiastic audience. 

Information from the Berkeley Public Library 
and the University of California is being com- 
piled, and in the very near future complete classi- 
fied bibliographies of recreation im all of tts many 
phases will be available for the public. Social 
recreation and game material is being segre 
gated and classified with the idea of adopting 
a filing system which will instantly indicate 
the type of activity desired. Drawings of all 
game areas, along with the rules for the games, 
have been placed at the disposal of the public. 
Fach of the Berkeley playgrounds has been 
drawn to scale showing the play areas from 


(Continued on page 226) 
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Gold Digging in the Home 


the natural re- 


We 


iehtily concerned with the extent of our 


said about 


country. have been 


resources, their development, their con- 
1 and their potential possibility in giving 
1 hi Yet all the 


Nap] 
| resources of the home have been 


1K Iness to everyone. 
natural rr 
ted. 


home 


We might well do more 


] 
neVvier 


ng at Staking a claim there and 


ng it will yield far richer ore than digging in 


or discover geniuses or best-seller writers or fore- 
Most painters, but because by so doing the person 
involved leads a happier, richer life, becomes a 
more rounded personality. “Of all things which 
give eternal satisfaction to the spirit perhaps 
And the 


“things’”’ made may be collections, books, photo- 


making things is the most far flung.” 


graphs, craft objects or castles in the sandbox or 
block houses. 


But where can we get together informally and 





thy hills carry on these activities? Prowl around your 

happier, richer lives in a better society we house. Look to your basement! And if there be 

n ppraise the home mine’s resources in the no basement, what about the attic? or the garage? 
fc personality and character, latent talents or the roof? or the porch? Have you a half- 

ilities, and room area for self-expression in empty store room that could be rearranged? A 
' 7 nd creative activities. little ingenuity, hard work, some wall board, a 
ere is a great deal of truth in the time-worn bucket of paint and a few inexpensive furnish- 

S ‘The more we get together the happier are ings or rejuvenated old ones may convert an attic 

“ “Getting together” need not be at college or basement from a dismal cave piled high with 
or the village pub or at a convention. It may debris and murky with cobwebs into a cheerful 

the home where the attendant happiness is room for home play for the family group or its 

d d eated, more sincere and lasting. Home is members. Here play activities may be carried on 

: ; ¢ to mean more than a place to hang one’s without disturbing the rest of the household 

s lh place to eat — sometimes — or a place to should Jim want the stamp club to meet when 
s] People are becoming increasingly aware of father was weary. Unfiished work may be left 
: t] ilue of playing together in the home as a out without causing worry lest visitors come and 
potential factor in developing its human resources. find the makings of airplanes or quilts all over 
( In addition to strengthening the family ties, home the living room table. 

4 nl an important socializing agent for prepar- What can you do to these seemingly impossible 
\ ? e children for the more complicated social basements or attics to make them livable and 
rt au ments to be met in the larger, more complex cheery? We give a few suggestions : 

a s\ nstitutions upon which contemporary 

S S s based. Through home play desirable The Attic or Basement Play Room 

“t play habits may be established which will con- Ceiling, Walls and Floor. An infinite variety of 
tribute to the development of an adjusted per- finishes may be worked out for the attic or base- 

y sonality and good character. ment room. Boards of knotty pine, half logs, 

- 2 rough creative home play activities who panels or less expensive composition sheets of 

1- hat happiness and satisfaction have been rigid fibre or wall board may be used for the ceil- 

'y ienced? The annals of history are full of the ing, walls or partitions. They may be left a 

al artists and writers and inventors who happily natural color, stained, painted or covered with 

C ‘messed about” at home much to the horror of decorative wall paper. 

1g t] families and friends 

te who considered such waste 

Il | of workine time little short, | Have you ever thought what a gold mine your attic or 

s ihe vill al - oe ‘ 

Fs of ee basement may be? A voyage of discovery will pay you! 

on | fully fostered, not to develop 

m 
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194 ;OLD DIGGING IN THE HOM! 


Rough basement walls may be plastered and 
decorated, or studs may be extended from the 
ceiling to the floor and covered with any material 
desired. In case of slightly damp basement walls, 
a coat of waterproof paint should be applied. It 
there is continuous seepage and dampness it may 
ull or parts of the wall space 


or filler. 


be necessary to covet 
with waterproof dressing 

It may also be necessary to cover the basement 
floor with a damp-proof cement. Over this may 
be applied a coat of quick drying cement paint of 
a bright and cheerful color. For those who want 
a more elaborate floor, there are linoleum, wood 
flooring, tile and ious cork and rubber com- 


positions. Wide pine boards or linoleum are very 


appropriate for the attic floor. 

Rugs also add greatly to the attractiveness of 
the recreation room floor. All of the old cloths 
and carpets that collected during the clearing of 
the room may be sent to a rug weaving company. 
Out of these old mate: 


made at a surprisingly low cost. 


ials reversible rugs can be 


Light. In almost every attic and basement room 
there is insufficient light. In the basement it may 
be necessary to put in more grade line windows 
or to have wells dug or deepened so that present 
windows may be enlarged. The attic windows 
may have to be made wider and longer. 

Additional elect: 
lets may be installed 


lights and convenient out- 
It is advisable to have light 
fixtures placed close to the ceiling where they are 
less easily hit and broken. Conveniently located 
outlets and adjustable lamps for the work bench 
ill eliminate drop lights. Light 


or study tabl 





Courtesy American i Standard Sanitary Corporation 


colored walls are best for a room in which there 
is a small number of windows. 

Stairs. The attic or basement stairway is usually 
very steep, so every precaution should be made to 
make it easily negotiable and as safe as possible. 
This can usually be done without disturbing the 
order of other rooms. Hand rails on one or both 
sides, non-slip mats of rubber or coarse pile car- 
pets, and the installing of two way switches at 
both the top and bottom of the stairs are aids in 
the prevention of accidents. The walls and stairs 
may be made to fit into the decorative scheme of 
the recreation room. One family, to preserve the 
“catch-all” feature of the basement, built a closet 
under the stairs. A bag was hung under the stairs 
and one of the top steps hinged so that it could 
be lifted up and refuse sent down a chute into it 


Decoration. The scheme of decoration for the 
attic or basement recreation room may be de- 
veloped around one of many subjects—and here 
the imagination may be brought into play. It may 
be merely a simply well-furnished room or it may 
be developed around an individual’s hobby, as for 
example, a sport such as tennis, boating, fishing, 
hunting or golf. Perhaps it may suggest a realistic 
cabin of a ship or be built around the theme of 
aviation. Other motifs may be used, such as 
western life, Indian activities, or a circus setting 
with animal paintings on the walls and brightly 
cushioned nail kegs for seats. Through the use 
of advertising posters and scenic wall paper en- 
tirely different atmospheres will be achieved 

Overhead heating and water pipes or gas and 
electric meters are in many cases made a part of 
the decorating scheme. 
With a western ranch 
idea, for example, the 
upright pipes may become 
the corner posts of a 
ranch fence, or with the 
use of ropes the pipes 
may suggest yardarms on 

boat. The decorations 
should in no way imply 
that only activities per- 


taining to the subject are 


A basement gold mine 
prior to development 
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to be carried on in the room. ‘I hey should offer a 
pleasing atmosphere for any type of recreational 
activity whether it be games, crafts or social 
activities 


Facilities and Equipment. The size and type of 
the basement or attic room will determine to a 
great extent the nature of the facilities and equip- 
ment that can be placed in it for recreation pur- 
poses. Careful plans should be made so that all 
space will be used to the greatest advantage. 

In a low sloping attic sides may be used for 
reading nooks, built-in bunks, cupboards, chests, 
closets, book shelves, drawers, the radio, hobby 
collections and arts and crafts supplies. If it is at 
all possible there should be a fireplace in the home 
recreation room as a background for intimate 
family gatherings. It serves as a setting for a 
wide variety of home gatherings — story-telling 
hours, family sings, popcorn feasts, taffy pulls and 
marshmallow roasts. A corn popper is a good 
thing to have in any home. 

Every home should have a musical instrument 
or instruments. The piano comes nearer to meet- 
ing all needs than any other. The phonograph 
and radio are also valuable for pleasure and edu- 
cational purposes. Even though there may be a 
piano in the living room, why not try to secure a 
second one for the recreation room? It is often 
possible these days to secure for the cost of trans- 
portation an old piano which can be tuned at a 
small cost 

Furniture, including card and game tables, 
chairs, stands, bookshelves or magazine racks will 
be needed. This may be the workmanship of the 
father or son in the family, or mother may have 
repainted several dis- 
carded pieces, covering 
the chairs with gay-col- 
ored cretonne remnants. 
Lamps, rugs, bric-a-brac 
and pictures add to the 
attractiveness of the 


room 


Suggested Uses 
As has been suggested, 


the scheme of decoration 


The same basement with 
operations completed 


Courtes imerican Radiator and 


or the name given a play room should not limit its 
use. If a room is to be designated as a “putter 
shop” it should not be restricted to arts and craft 
activities. The varied recreational interests of the 
members of the family should be kept in mind. At 
some time during the day it may become a child's 
play room; on other occasions it may be a sewing 
room for the women of the family. If the family 
wishes to play games, tables and other equipment 
may be placed in the center of the room. These 
may be pushed aside for dancing. 

The recreation room may serve as any of the 
following : 

A Miniature Gymnasium. With a floor mat for 
tumbling, wrestling and boxing, suspended rings 
from the ceiling and basketball hoops for the 
smaller boy. In the corners are a punching bag, 
rowing machine, jumping ropes, boxing gloves, 
rubber balls of various sizes and other equipment. 
If the basement room is large enough there may 
be a net for deck tennis and volley ball. Certainly 
there should be a ping pong table which can be 
folded and set aside when not in use. 


Handcraft Workshop or Laboratory. Where the 
members of the family may putter and experi- 
ment; a place where the boy and his father may 
construct toys and furniture, build model boats 
and planes or mold metal; or other members of 
the family may tool leather, construct marionettes, 
make hooked rugs or draw and paint. 


Hobby Room. Used for every type of hobby. 
\ place where treasures may be brought and put 
for safe-keeping. Here Mother works on her 


priceless patch quilts; Dad shows his collection of 
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trophies, sister displays her This basement play room was awarded worry for mother. It de- 
foreign dolls and does water a special prize at a recent contest velops the child’s sense of 


color paintings, and brother 


Bob's stamp club meets and barters in one of the 


world’s most exciting n arkets 


Game Room. A jovial center for family active 
game parties and con- 


\ closet filled with check- 


gaine nights, progressi\ 
tests and tournaments 


ers, dominoes, Pollyanna and other board and table 


games provides equipment. There are tables for 


cards, ping pong and billiards. Playing courts for 


shuffleboard have b painted upon the floor. 


\ TOO 


start his natural histor 


here the child or adult may 
A place to dis- 


Museum. 
Ct lect yn 


tions of butterflies, rocks, 


play and store lec 
weeds and even snakes and toads is essential for 


children and the adult nature lover 


Bird Cafeteria. A 
Place a 


very interesting project for 
bird lovers. vide board outside the win- 


room of the house 


dow of the play room or any 

near which birds come. Arrange perches by in 
serting dowling in the outer side of the board. 
Place suet and apple (impaled on nails), grain, 


crumbs and water for bird visitors. Watch the 


birds closely. 


The Play Room. Every 


ld have 


home in which there are 


young children sl a room or at least a 


corner of a room which belongs exclusively to the 


children where they may play undisturbed and not 


disturb others. Possession of such a room elimi- 


nates disorder nfusion in the house and 


ownership and respect for the 
rights of others. A place for playing and proper 
toys should be provided if the child is to receive 
the essential development which play affords. 

An attic or basement recreation room will make 
a fine play room if it is sunny, well ventilated and 
well lighted. It may become a play room at cer- 
tain times of the day and be used for entirely dif- 
ferent purposes at other times. Families not for- 
tunate enough to possess such space reserve a 
corner of the child’s sleeping room or the family 
living room for a play space. An effort should be 
made to mark off this child’s province in some 
definite way. 

The furnishings for a play room or play cor- 
ner need not be expensive, but should be planned 
with the idea of the child’s comfort and use rather 
than with the purpose of appearing attractive 
from a grown-up’s point of view. The height and 
durability of tables, chairs,sand boxes, shelves and 
cupboards as well as the height at which pictures 
and blackboards are hung will depend on the age 
of the child. Low shelves and cupboards are an 
inducement to order and a convenience for the 
small child. The pictures should be appropriate 
for the child, and if changed from time to time 
they add interest to a simply or meagerly fur- 
nished room. Rugs should be of the easily clean- 
ed, reversible kind. 


(Continued on page 226) 
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Musical Heights for the Plain Man 


Uv lived in 
| Cambridge. Mas 
aie i Tne the home; unearthing musical treasures 
vec ago, and liked to 
sing, you might on a certain 
evening have gone down Gar- 
den Street to a handsome old 
hous rated from the road 
wa) vacious lawn and trees. There soon 


after eight o'clock about thirty men and women 
were to be found in pleasantly animated conver- 


ou would have heard a young 


n O at the piano the opening mea- 
sures « Bach chorale, likely that one of the 
loveliest, set to the words commencing “Deck thy- 
se] ul, th gladness.”” Then came sing- 
ng, mcr g olume and expanding in har 
mol conversation gave way gradually 
before it, until by the time the last phrase was 
reached the entire company was embarked for 
the evening’s adventures. They sang folk songs 
and Elizabethan madrigals still as fresh as a bright 
May day in merrie England, a stirring chorus or 
two from the lbrahm’s “Requiem” or from a Bach 
itata or similar work, a mystical motet by Byrd, 
Palestris r one of the great modern Russians, 
and othe: od choruses of various moods and 
periods. Romantic sentiment went lilting through 
some f the Lrahms “Liebesheder,” and good 
hum cer rough some Gilbert and Sul 
livan, perhaps the final chorus from “The Gon 
dolier \ then came refreshments and more 
Bb! od ta (;ute Nacht’’—one' of the lovliest of 
Ci sO Was sung at about eleven. 
\ ! traordinary thing about this singing 
d nothing whatever to do with any 
( S rehearsal. The music and 
le up its entire world. The audi 
sO minating a factor in almost all ow 
left out. Moreover, the sing 
rofessional vocalists. More than half 
re Harvard and Radcliffe undergradu 
ates, destined for about as many different voca 
tie Wd und in any unselected group 
tudents, and the rest were also amateurs in 


e though a few of them were teachers 


National Recreation Association 


More adventures in digging for gold in =. music_ in elemen- 


tary schools, and one 
the director of the 
Radcliffe Choral So- 


By A. D. ZANZIG ciety. Several were graduates of 


one or the other Cambridge col- 
lege. Through two cc illege years 
they gathered every fortmght 
and at some additional times, when the eagerness 
of some one of the more influential among them 
had set their telephones a-ringing. 

The primary causes of these gatherings were 
the excellence and the general spirit of the Har- 
vard Glee Club and the Radcliffe Choral Society. 
\nd we have been told of other similar groups 
said to be at least partly due to the good singing 
at those colleges. This is something new under 
the American sun—music of a sort long regarded 
as the peculiar profession of learned and skilled 
musicians, most of them foreigners, being sung 
by musically ordinary natives in their homes for 
an evening's delight! And there is likely to be 
more and more of it, especially if it is started dur- 
ing undergraduate days. The Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe choruses, each entirely extra-curricular, at- 
tract more students than do any other three extra- 
curricular activities of the college combined, 
including the major sports. This is true also of 
Yale where, one autumn, 512 students sought 
admission to the Glee Club; it is true of many 
other e lleges where excellent music is well sung 
for the love of it; and most impressively of all, 
it is true of hundreds of high schools. In many a 
community there are large numbers of graduates 
‘f these schools and colleges who could enter very 
happily into such home’ gatherings if only the 
home and good informal leadership were made 


available. 
Another Home Group 


ut college or high school singing is not at all 
a prerequisite to good amateur music-making in 
homes. The writer sings in a group of twenty 
neighbors, most of them couples — father and 
mother coming together—of whom only five have 
ever sung in a college chorus or any other, and 
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only four hav special musical training. 


Tuesday evening, and “at 


We sing every ot 
call,” in the hot f the singers: each time in 
another's home. | he Garden Street group, 
we have the great delight of singing music of 
Bach, Brahms, and their fellows. We are in 


especially great debt lohn Dowland, Tom Mor- 


ley and Orlando Gibbons of the madrigalists. 
“Come again, sweet love” by the first, and “My 
3onnie lass she smileth,” “Now is the month of 
Maving” and “April is in my Mistress’ face” 


by the second ar nong the least difficult of the 


madrigals. Coming to the latter, we sing with 


Morley quite praisefully but with a strange lack 
of assurance that “April is in my Mistress’ face, 


} 


and July in her « hath place.” By the time 


we are ready to g, “Within her bosom is Sep- 
tember” we have grown somewhat more eloquent, 
but oh, the fet our complaint when, upon 
turning the page, d, “But in her heart a cold 
December”! This page we usually sing at least 
twice over, becauss its fascinating interplay of 
parts. Soprano, alto, tenor, bass, each in succes- 
sion agreeing knov ngly with the previous one’s 
“But in her heart though too ardent to wait 


until that one has shed the phrase, seems to 


say, “Ay, ’tis only too true!’ Our only difficulty 


is to avoid having the less romantic basses sound 
as though they were saying instead, ““You’re darn 
right!’ Gibbons’ “Silver Swan,” one of the most 
beautiful of madriga also never ceases to sur- 
prise ts with its closing lines, “More geese now 


live than swans, More fools than wise.” 


At about ten o'clock the hostess disappears, and 
you know what is going to happen. It does hap- 


pen! The refreshments are simple and the talk 
delightful, and aft 
For there is a subtle relationship between music 


rwards we sing still better. 
and food, good food. If after having sung a 
while you have refreshments, even if nothing 
more than coffee or cider and doughnuts, and 
good talk, you will then be the very soul of music 
and good feeling, and sing better than you will 
ever know how. 

It is amazing, how readily we learn what seems 
to be difficult part-music. Under the circum- 
stances it is not really difficult at all; the perfect 
leisure of the occasion lets mind and spirit grow 
naturally in grasp of the music. The hurry and 
constraints that often attend rehearsals for a con- 
cert are absent. The leader plays over the new 
music while the singers browse through it, hum- 


ming or singing whatever attracts them in it. Then 


their attention is brought to an especially lovely 
or significant phrase in one of the parts, which is 
played and sung. The other parts are invited and 
helped in. After a little of this more intensive 
exploring, the whole composition or the section 
containing the now more familiar part is played 
again and more of it is apprehended by the sing- 
ers than at the first hearing. So we grow in grasp 
of it until, after a half hour or less, it is put aside 
for the next time we gather. 

There is something about the best music, espe- 
cially such magical stuff as is in the Bach chorales, 
that nourishes the essentially musical powers of 
a person, those intuitive forces that teachers of 
sight-singing and wielders of batons often over- 
look. Three of the men in our group were barely 
able to carry a tune in the beginning, but even they 
can now maintain a part in a simple madrigal 
without accompaniment, to say nothing of their 
confidence and accuracy in accompanied arrange- 
ments of folk songs and other fine, simple music. 
Of course, we also sing folk songs in unison now 
and then, some of them with descants for the 
women while the men sail gallantly along with the 
familiar tune. There is no end of excellent and 
delightful music suited to the singing of small 
groups of amateurs, much of it never heard be- 
cause it is not so well suited to concerts. 

One of those three men, who has a robust 
though uncertain voice, became so erithusiastic 
that two years ago he joined a good church choir. 
When telling the rest of us about this, he felt 
obliged to explain how he happened to get into 
that accomplished choir. “I stand next to an 
Englishman,” he said, “who sings every note at 
exactly the right pitch and time, but you can 
hardly hear him. You see, he gets the pitches and 
I sing ’em.” 

The growth in the quality of our singing has 
been little less striking and no less natural than 
our growth in power to learn the music. Evi- 
dently the spontaneous shaping of the spirit again 
and again to fine feelings is accompanied quite 
involuntarily by a shaping of the voice also, at 
least up to the point where physiological con- 
straints or defects place a limit. And a hint or 
good model of vocal freedom from the leader or 
some other one of us goes far toward overcom- 
ing the constraints. 


How It Grew and What It Grew 
This informal singing was started without 
previous intention when four of us were once 
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it rout to look over a book ot 


a plano 


folk songs that one of the four, a mother, wished 
sing with her children. In the back of the book 
was § four-part music in which we attempted 
the parts just for fun. The mother who owned 
the book thought the experience sO enjoyable that 
she exclaimed, ‘“‘Let’s do this again next Wednes- 
lay now a tenor.” It’s a wonderful thing to 
kno tenor, so we all agreed, and on the next 
Wednesday we had the tenor and his wife who, as 
have it, sang a pretty good alto. So 

eroup has grown, by the natural effects of 
eships, without any effort at promot 

ijovable activities have grown out of it. 

st a i.dditional persons, one by one or two by 

‘\ ive been attracted to the singing through 
the normal spread of such an interest among 
neighb ind friends, so the number of our com- 


mon interests has been growing by what might be 
alle { ne¢ ighborliness ot good ideas. Recently 
we went together to hear a symphony concert, and 
ime “Die Meistersinger” is performed 

by the tropolitan Opera Company we will be 


ear it. (We are only eighteen miles 
un New York.) We have several times sung a 


us from that most delightful of all operas, and 


we will explore more of it before the perform- 
an interest of two of the women in weav- 
ing has spread among the others and beyond them 
to other women in the vil- 
lage, and their growing skill 


has lready produced some 


fe 4 


Aix 


A German singing society in Milwaukee 
enjoys one of its regular rehearsals 
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lovely textiles. Several of us have joined with 
other villagers in English country dancing every 
\Vednesday evening. 


The Children 

But the most gladdening of all the outcomes of 
the singing is the influence that it must be having 
on the older of our, children. It is pleasant to see 
one or two of them “sitting in” at some of our 
gatherings, until it is time for them to go to sleep. 
The lovely strains must continue to reach them 
for a little while after they have gone to bed. No 
influence could be finer than that which comes 
‘Great Com- 


from having in one’s own home such 
panions,’ as Whitman would call them, as the 
composers who move among us on those evenings. 
Surely there is no better way of starting children 
in the love for and understanding of the best 
music, and the wish to make it themselves, or of 
introducing them into a social life which they will 
be glad to inherit from their elders. Compare to 
this the ordinary gathering of adults and children 
at a home party, in which the two generations find 
very little that can possibly or worthily bring them 
all into happy companionship. 


Becoming a Concert Chorus 
The Garden Street singers, of whom we have 
told, have become the Bach Cantata Club. Through 
invitations to friends and acquaintances they 
formed a chorus of ninety 
concert of a 


and gave a 


ach cantata and other re- 
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Church in Boston. This 


membership, and 
concert-giving chorus 


There is a loss fault is principally 


is somewhat like of ability of many 


heretofore propelled ence, lack of initia 


outbe yard motor. 
lortunately, there 


be greater than the 


though the necessity of \lusie, Sf, 


pushing the singers Providence, Rhode 


~ 


theretore it prob- | “nion Theological 


ree of comradeship minster Choir Sch 


l along without The last of these hz 


1 
i 


the erowing moven 





choirs here and there, 
these times when it 1s ct 


rich and inspire life 


Dunst 


are especially valuable in 
itically important to en- | 
as well as to preserve it. The = | 
due to the poor taste and lack 
choirmasters, though indifter- 


tive, or low standards on the 


part of pastors and laymen’ are also to blame. 


are now a number of good 


schools for the training of choir leaders, among 
which may be mentioned the department of sacred 


music in the Northwestern University School of 


( Episcopal it 


Islar ‘ the Pius X School OI 


1 


in’s ( olle Fe 


Liturgical Music, the School of Sacred Music at 


11 


Seminary, and the West- 
ol at Princeton, New Jerse’ 
is been especially influential 


lent toward the installati 


therefore for a really capable “minister of music” in 
he main cause of church, whose main dut will be to enlist 
( e number of c 
me r in each of three 
unteer choirs juni r, higl 


"Share your songs, your music, 
your art, your sports and your 
heart's desire, and you have 
shared what has greatest lasting 
value. Build a community with 
what we have in common and 
the rest seems less important.” 











school, and adult 


and to bring 
» as high a deg 


xcellence and fine vitality as 


possible. This, it will be see: 


do with the high 


potentialities 


plain man. Of course, 


shou ilso be a good org nist 
not, that the who may be the choir I r himself. And 
irtistic heights. tet of excellently tr er ngers can De 
unskilled person mense benefit in a er hoir, espe 
Ivania, it is a each one is allowed e a tactful t 
steel workers, ttitude toward his or hi ection 
men, teachers, 
‘rofessions that Will the Brightest Promise Come True? 
h Festival that he brightest promise of a rich develop 
ers from far and amateur music among the American people is 
reet to hear any the high schools where, in an increasing nu 
the memb« ce mt | laces, there are choruses nda cap pe lla choirs 


I'd go a thousand vhose singing is superb in selection of musi 
know of some performance, and in ardor. but there is no assu1 
that rise equally ance that such endeavors toward fuller, riche 
hievement. Their living will have a lasting effect. The prevailing 
interests and activities of adults in “real life” out 


side the schools, ¢ S| 


h choirs, though anything done insid 
equent audiences be no doubt that tl 


rs, are inferior. in large measure < 


hed by excellent other wavs of creating beauty for the 


ecially as they are re fle cte 


homes, are likely to have greater influence 1] 


And there 


1 1 
i tie schools. 


ose interests and activities 


ontrarv to such singing 
] . 


Ove and 
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fhe inspiring hope that the world or 

: t t town will be made better in the quality 
ng by educating the children is largely 

c by our doing little or nothing to make 
- t community fit for the survival of the 
desired from that education. This 

us consider what opportuni 

ers for continuance of ex 
~ nging | graduates of those school 


, We | considered the church choirs 
ight think also of the social and other 

s in which good singing might 
uld be musical opportunities 
mateur that are free of any expected 
other commitments to a private organi- 


purel usical. We need commutntity 


The Community As Home 


chorus not only provides 

ortunity for many people; it can be 

of cult vating civic spirit. A festival 

5 : might given by a number of choirs 
vitl mmunity chorus can be even 

, fective in this regard, at least during the 


iration and performance. Be it 
rus or an occasional fine festival, 
truth a civic expression, a token of 
thing the city stands for and admires. 
rue character of an individual 

hat he does when he is free 

ulsion. So is it with a community also. 
it the individual's character is 
result of the influences of his home 
influences of the community or neigh- 
whicl lives are indissolubly inter- 
ne influences. After all, a 
not mere house and lot, detached from 
ich it is a part. A fine community 
S 1s terprise, given an honored place through 
spaper and through the moral support of 

gious organizations and leading citi 


performers or listeners all 


’ yotry 
i ~ ~ 


he attitude and behavior of many resi 
| their home city and toward one an- 
beautiful park, a fine public library 


tely public building, it can 


ul mpion of the dignity and inner 





° sorts of people in tl itv, must in some degree 


Home Music Again 

llome music, however, can be even more de- 
lightful, especially in the social qualities for which 
it calls, and it is more readily commenced and 
maintained than a chorus. It needs no organiza- 
tion, no officers or committees, no considerable 
expense, and it shuns publicity. Moreover, it 
escapes entirely the danger of discouragement or 
dishandment that besets every concert-giving 
chorus when its audiences are small. It needs 
musically capable leadership, however, of a kind 
already indicated in our descriptions of two home 
groups. Fortunately, such leadership is likely to 
grow naturally in many of the young men and 
women in the good high school and college 
choruses, And there is at least one school—The 
Concord (Massachusetts) Summer School of 
\Music—mainly for teachers, that is a most in- 
spiriting means of developing the desirable quali- 
ties. That its yearly company of about one hun- 


- dred and fifty students are deeply infused with 


the spirit of the true amateur is shown not only 
in the large number of small groups self-initiated 
during the school period, but also in the singing or 
playing of such groups in many of the places in 
which the students spend their winters. Many a 
musical person who has never had any hope of 
being a conductor may find himself well able to 
take the lead in adventuring with good neighbors 
through such music as we have mentioned. 

\Ve have not dared to commence considering 
the delights of instrumental music-making that 
are within reach of the plain man. The oppor- 
tunities in choral music are enough to consider in 
a single article. Moreover, singing is a much more 
nearly universal means of reaching the heights 
than playing can ever be. Even a kindergarten 
child’s singing may be as beautiful a thing as has 


ever been heard or seen. 


“Art springs from leisure. This is a_well- 
established and generally recognized law. Primi- 
tive peoples whose entire energy must be devoted 
to the obtaining of food and shelter have little 
to show in the realm of fine arts. It is true that 
ertain products of primitive races—fine needle- 
work, rugs, baskets and similar articles — might 
seem to discredit this statement, but the fact re- 
mains that great music, poetry, painting, sculpture 
and drama are the products of leisure and of those 
hours of meditation and contemplation which lei- 
sure renders available.”—John Winter Thompson 


in ““\lusic and Leisure,” Leisure for August 1935. 





In a Wisconsin Community 


CTIVITIES of many kinds featured last year's 
recreation program at Two Rivers, Wiscon- A graphic presentation of some of the 


sin, where the Department of Municipal recreational activities in Two Rivers 
Recreation, whose director is Arthur I’. Eckley, 





is seeking to provide ade 





quate recreational services 
for all its citizens 

One of the interesting 
features of the program is 
an archery club composed 
of people over 25 years of 
age. The Department fur 
nishes the club with official 
targets and supervises the 
range during the sur 
months. During the win 





ter season the archery pro 
gram is continued indoors 
at the community house 
In 1935 horseshoe play 
ing aroused a great ade al of 
interest and eight lighted 
courts were in operation 
most of the season. Skat 
ing rinks and sled slides 
were maintained at three 
playgrounds during thé 
winter, lights being pro 
vided for both ictivities 
Special attention is | 
ing given to the needs of 
girls, after-school activit 
being provided for girls of 


grade school age and an 





evening program for en 
ployed girls. Two girls’ 
clubs have been organized 
as an experiment, one for 
girls between 12 and 15 
and the other for oldet 
girls. The girls themselves 
determine the nature oi 
the program. 

At the beautiful com 














munity house, the gift of : 

J. E. Hamilton, complet : 

equipment and facilities [ 
C ontinucd urt Report of City Manager, Two Rivers, Wis 
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Nature on the Playground 


IS TIME the bugabx 0 against 

nature on the playground 

was laid low. For too long 
nature study has been 
wrongly characterized as too 


By ELIZABETH H. PRICE 
Santa Clara, California 


Stage a. Black eggs in little 
rafts on surface of water look 
like tiny flecks of soot. 

Stage b. Wrigglers hatch 
from the eggs, swim by 





difficult for wunspecialized 
leaders, too unappealing to 
the children and unadapted 
to city conditions. We rise 
in its defense! 

Nature study does not 
mean learning names of 
things in groups of five or 
ten or twenty. It does not 





start, stop or proceed on a 


Many people have the idea that the 
difficulties in the way of promoting a 
nature program on the playground 
are so great as to be insurmountable. 
Mrs. Price, who has for many years 
specialized in nature study, exploded 
this theory at an annual spring train- 
ing course for playground workers held 
under the auspices of the Recreation ; 
Department of Oakland, California. 


jerking and come to the sur- 
face to breathe through the 
tail end. 

Stage c. The tumblers 
into which wrigglers change 
also have power of motion 
(unlike chrysalis of butter- 
fly) and come to the sur- 
face to breathe through 
tubes in the shoulder region, 








basis of mere observation 

of color or form or adapta- 

tion. It is primarily the study of living things 
living, the watching of an insect or plant or bird 
day by day or hour by hour in its struggle for ex- 
istence. You can do that, whatever your training. 
You will find, too, that there is no playground 
without a spider, a nearby tree or space for a 
\nd the children are inherently in- 
terested in nature, though a seeming lack of en- 
thusiasm is often caused by the strange stigma at- 
tached to the word “nature.” Call it “adventuring” 
or nothing at all, and the children will respond 


flower pot 


lhe following suggestions will serve as guide 
posts as you start your nature program. As you 
proceed new vistas and new activities will occur 
to you. Do not forget to watch living things live 
lest you miss a lot of fun and lose out in the life- 
long enrichment the nature program stands ready 


To provide 


Watch Live Things on Your Playground 


A spider in a glass fruit jar — Feed it flies and 
other insects and see how it handles them; watch 
it spin a web. (Spiders do not devour their vic- 
tims, they suck their juices.) Let this lead to 
observing spiders everywhere. 

Mosquito life cycle—in water in fruit jar. This 
is also a lesson in mosquito control, being a warn- 


leaving stagnant water about. 


Ing against 


Stage d. Adult winged 

mosquito crawls out of the 

split back of the tumbler uses the discarded skin 

as a raft while its wings dry, then flies away to 
hunt a victim whose blood it can suck. 

Butterfly life cycle. Start with tiny eggs laid on 
leaves or—easier to find—newly hatched caterpil- 
lars. Put in fruit jar with leaves they have been 
observed to eat. Clean jar and give fresh leaves 
daily. If a branch of leaves is placed in a jar of 
water and the opening blocked with cardboard or 
cloth, the leaves stay fresh much longer and the 
caterpillars are free to climb from leaf to leaf. 
Put the jar in a net-covered box so the caterpil- 
lars will not escape should they drop from the 
leaves. Watch them (a) grow by crawling out of 
their inelastic skins, (b) change into a chrysalis 
or spin a cocoon, (c) emerge as an adult butterfly 
or moth, (d) mate and lay eggs. Note that dur- 
ing the cocoon stage the chewing mouth of the 
caterpillar changes into the sucking mouth of the 
butterfly and that wings and quite different legs 
develop. 

The humble polliwog. Early in the spring a fruit 
jar with pond water and water plants and polli- 
wogs which can be watched as they develop legs 
and absorb their tails will prove interesting. They 
feed on water plants and bits of lettuce. 

Bird feeding table and bath — out of reach of 
cats. Scatter dry bread crumbs and nail down a 


piece of clean suet and provide a flowerpot saucer 
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Leaf forms and leaf venation 
are shown in this diagram 


modifications found in 


‘ultivated flowers. In the 


SA 


center of the flower is the pistil 








iin, Sanll x Y which contains the seeds and 
cs SIMPLE Saag 4 PALMATELY receives the pollen on its tip. 
COMPOUND | ; 
Next around it are the stamens 
that produce the pollen neces- 
for a bath (shal not slippery). Even an sary to fertilize the seeds. These are all that are 
English Sparrow teresting in a close-up. The essential to make a flower. Willows and cat-tails 
playgrounds in parks, esp winter, should and many other flowers have either the one or 
have many and g guests at their bird the other in a flower and no sepals and petals. 
tables. Crumb! id proves irresistible Mest flowers have petals and sepals, however. 
bait. The petals are usually bright-colored to attract in- 
Germination of seeds. [Lay some dry lima beans sects in search of nectar who will transport pol- 
on wet cottor eo watch len from one flower to another. The sepals are 
them swell and sprout and begin to grow as they usually green and form the protective covering ot 


would in the grou ike out the baby 


plant. consisting of t and tiny leaves, which 
was wrapped wy the seed coat with two 
packages of food t e the t plant till it can 
begin to manufactur own food. Other lima 
beans planted it rt Howerpot will carry the 
story of growth o1 ere. \\atch the packets 
of food shrivel plant uses them up. 
Become Mineral Conscious 


Everything ther animal ( milk, 


ih - 4 “ ¢ = 
SUK, Dutter ) nd cottee, cotton 


and linen, pep u nineral (water, 
asbestos, salt) i1 lave fun thinking up 
things and putting them in the proper class. Then 
think of all the mi you ¢ \What minerals 


can you find o1 the playground or 


in the playgrout lings neces and equip 
ment ? 
And Al iVs, Flowers 

Kncourage at | or else a constantly 
changing displ 9 en flowers in labelled 
bottles in the pl. Fic Chey may kindle 
new interests. 

Flowering we cant lots or gardens can 
be worked into a de! ttul project 

Stress conservat t wild flowers, enjoving 
them where they < ithout picking 

t | ng. 
Exhibit a r parts and encourage 


\void com 


comparison \ 


the flower bud, Some flowers have gay-colored 
sepals (nasturtium). In many lilies (tulip) you 
can't tell petals from sepals, so together they are 


called the perianth 


Trees—An Ever Fascinating Study 


Trees offer one of the very best of all nature 


projects for city playgrounds. Even a fully ce- 
meted school yard has a row of street-side trees 


with more trees in neighboring blocks. 


It is interesting to discuss what characteristics 
determine which trees shall be chosen for street- 
side planting, such as beauty of form, sun in win- 
ter, shade in summer, hardiness in this climate, 
not demanding excessive watering, not having 
tendency to get into pipes, neatness, quick growth, 
resistance to disease and insect pests. When hik- 
ing along city streets, you'll have a natural oppor- 
tunity to bring up this discussion. Fun to see how 
long a list the children can make of street-side 
trees in your city. 

You can separate trees into classes in several 
ways as deciduous ( Sycamore ) or evergreen ( Fit 
(Pine) or scale- 


broad-leafed (Olive) or needle 


leafed (Cypress) ; native (Buckeye) or imported 
(Eucalyptus); opposite branching (Maple) or 
alternate branching (Elm). Notice that nearly all 
the needle-leafed trees are evergreens but that not 
deciduous luca- 


all the broad-leafed trees ar 
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lagnolia, -\cacia, Pepper, Live Oak are Veins serve as supporting skeleton and as pipe 
broad-leated and evergreen. lines carrying water and mineral salts into the 

Two kinds of growth occur in a tree. One 1s leaves and food manufactured in the leaves back 
the increase in diameter of trunk and branches by to the branches. Their arrangement is of three 
a new layer of wood each year on the inside of types, parallel as in lilies and grasses; and netted, 
the bat nd the outside of the heartwood. On a netted -being of two types, pinnate and palmate. 
sa or limb you can tell the age by In palmate veining, all the main veins come trom 
these es. Exhibit one on the playground the tip of the stem. 
and fine hike. Let the children count eons ee i ; , 
| Earlier in the year it is a delightful project to 
ring "i » » ° 
id ry ; = ae’ trv to catch every tree in the act of blossoming 

he other is the increase 1n length of branches . ; 
; ; 3 : and make a tree-blossom calendar. It is too late 
ana the s son's new leaves and blossoms. Every ‘ ’ 
, , : ; for most trees now but keep your eye on the late 
bit of this growth is packed away during the sum- ; 
; ; a blooming ones. 
met miniature form in buds found in the angle 
between leat nd twig. Look for them. These It’s not too late to notice what each tree pro- 
buds li rmant during the winter, protected duces in the way of seed, whether nut or berry or 
from the weather by waterproof scales. In the winged seed or so-called fruit or pod or acorn or 
spring t uuds swell, the scales drop off leaving what not. 
scars t ark their position, and out of the bud :; 1.3 
ae ' . oe Plant trees in the hearts of your children and 
comes t new year’s growth of twig and leaves TATA 
: Asie >” in your own as well. 
s, minute at first but rapidly expand 
ng. Out of one three-quarter inch bud on a maple 
. lection 
1 my ca a branch almost three feet long Insect Collect s 


and bearing over a dozen leaves that average fully 
eight inches in diameter. Could a magician beat 
that with hat and rabbits? By noting the scale 


scars that encircle a branch, you can count back 


each year’s growth and tell how old a branch is. 
Si species easier to tell than others. Select 
simple one before you show the children. 

ecome a really fascinating study as you 
come t tice their beauty, their variety in form 
ind cel d outline and texture and veining. Ink 
prints of leaves are fun to 
make, beautiful to look at, 
and a perfect approach to the 


study of leaves. A simple 


leaf is just a ingle leaf 
witl single stem even 
though the margins may be 
deeply indented. A compound 
leaf is made up of several 
leaflets, each with a little stem 


rangement 
they may be either pinnately 


or palmate] mpound. 


A nature room in a New York 
City school. Make your play- 
ground an outdoor nature room! 


Encourage the making of insect collections 
mounted in cigar boxes floored with smooth cor- 
rugated cardboard. Cotton partly soaked in gaso- 
line or carbontetrachloride and covered with oiled 
paper (to protect the insects from the moisture ) 
in a tightly corked bottle is a safe way of killing 
and should be carried on every hike into the coun- 
try. Lutz's “Field Book of Insects,” published by 


Putnam. gives full directions for spreading and 


mounting. 
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Animals 

It is very much worth while to help people to 
discover how interesting is the relation of struc- 
ture to habit in animals 

For instance, bring onto the playground a gen- 
tle dog and cat and show the children how to com- 
pare them. Go just as far as you are able but 
bring out the following facts: Which has more 
teeth? (dog 42, cat 30). How do they catch their 
prey? Cat creeps up silently or springs from am- 
bush, catching the victim with its sharp claws. 
The dog runs its tim down and catches it in 
its teeth. Notice the 
the cat’s round, the dog 
lengthened by millions of 


lifference in shape of heads, 
with muzzle extending 
well out in front as 
years of reaching after prey. Then for the claws, 
the dog’s are blunt and sturdy to save wear and 
tear on the foot-pads in running, the cat’s are 
needle-sharp and fine for seizing prey and are 
protected from being dulled or making a sound 
by being withdrawn into little pockets in the toes. 
Listen as each walks across pavement. Does either 
of them walk flat-footed? No, only on toes and 
ball of foot—characteristic of all swift runners. 
Note the five toes on forefeet and four on hind 
foot of each. Loss es is correlated with in- 
crease of speed. Hunt for trace of missing hind 
toe. Compare shape of pupils of eye. Compare 
texture of fur. Compare disposition and habits 


and uses. 


Devices on a Hike 


It is great fun as walk along with your 


eyes on the ground to s from what you see on 
the ground what is erhead. Don’t be dis- 
couraged if you don’t know the names of all the 
trees at first. You get them in time, and the 
youngsters will have lenty of fun matching what 
they pick up with the proper tree overhead—and 
they will be learning to notice things at the same 
time. A hillside down which things may roll for 
some distance adds zest to this game. 

If all the seeds produced by each plant just 
dropped to the ground and germinated there, they 
would be so crowded they would choke each other 
to death, so most plants have developed some way 
of getting their seeds carried farther afield. You 
won't have to wait long on a hike outside town or 
even across a vacant lot to find a child picking 
wild oat stickers out his clothing. That gives 
you your cue. Hunt for 


the coiled hooked seed cases of bur clover, tufted 
winged seeds of maple, 


ill manner of devices— 


parachutes of dand 





elm, and box-elder—dozens of them. Less obivous 
are nuts and acorns carried off and buried by 
squirrels and jays, and berries eaten by birds who 
do not digest or otherwise harm the seeds. Even 
a boy may toss an apple core to the roadside and 
swell your list of seed-carriers. 

See how far away you can recognize trees by 
their silhouettes. Eucalyptus is very easily told, 
so are pines; work up till you can tell the harder 
ones. You'll love this all your life. 


Plant oddities 

a. Sticky Monkey Flower has the tip of its 
pistel, the stigma, spread open flat to re- 
ceive pollen. When touched by pollen or 
anything else, it closes. You can touch it 
with a grass stem and watch it close. Chil- 
dren like to do this. Feel the leaves! 

b. “Clocks” or Filaree seeds have needle-like 
attachments which coil round and round in 
a tight spiral when they are dry. Place a 
seed on a child’s sleeve and watch it 
wind up. 

c. Galls on trees (abundant on some oaks) 
are abnormal growths caused by the sting 
of various gall flies when they lay their 
eggs in the green tissue of a young twig. 
The eggs hatch and the maggots feed on 
this soft, juicy tissue which surrounds them. 
They finally change into sleeping pupae and 
at last emerge as adult gall flies from the 
still soft ball which later becomes woody. 
You can see the holes through which the 
fall flies have emerged. Cut open fresh, soft 
ones and find the wriggling maggots or the 
sleeping pupae. Be on the lookout for galls 
of different shapes and sizes. 

What trees are commonest? Keep a tally on 
number of individuals of each species you pass. 
You might vary it and intensify interest by letting 
each child choose a different kind of tree to record 
and see which finds the largest number on a hike. 

Census of trees on playgrounds 

Census of trees in block 

Census of trees on a hike 
Prepare for this or follow it up (or both) with 
ink prints of leaves. 

Smells and feels are fun and cultivate the habit 
of noticing. Hunt for plants with strong odor, 
as Bay and Eucalyptus leaves, various mints, 
Wild Onion, etc. On another hike see how many 
different feels you can encounter—velvety, sticky, 
rough, smooth, prickly, waxy, hairy, slippery, and 
a score of others. 

Be ever on the lookout for any device which 
will cultivate the habit of noticing the wealth of 
interest with which we are surrounded. 
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Puppetry in a New Age 


By GRACE WILDER 


UPPETRY began amid the 
roots of the human race. 


Few authorities agree as to 
which land saw its origin and 
used it as a medium of spon- 


taneous expression. The people used puppetry 1n 
their play, in their religion and in their portrayal 
of great heroes and courageous deeds, as weil as 


~ 


memorials to the epochal events of tribal history. 
It was the expression of the people, and in the be- 
ginning there was no idea of using puppetry as a 
dramatic production for entertainment. 

\s centuries and ages passed, puppetry grew 
from the simple performance of a people at play 
to become the property of the most important 
class—-the priesthood. The dawn of recorded his- 
tory reveals puppetry as the artistic medium for 


yal of the myths of the gods by their 
ests. On through the centuries it grew until it 


became a highly sophisticated form of entertain- 
ment, subtle and whimsical on one hand, sheer 
buffoonery on the other. Thus the art of the 
many was gradually focused into specialized chan- 
nels until in Europe and Asia up to the present 
day puppetry has become a highly individualized 
art, a possession of the few. 

Families have passed the art down from father 
to son through generations by word of mouth. 
Few plays have been written, little music record- 


ed for it, yet the artistry of the puppet’s master 


Guarded through many centuries, the art of the 
puppet has reached our generation. Today it lives 


in a world made over by machine civilization. 
Facile, mobile and adapta- 
ble, the puppet is extending 


its range of influence as it 
did in ancient days. While 
masters of the art will con- 
tinue to enthrall us with their 


skill, the growing leisure, 


crying out for opportunities 


for the creative expression 
which puppetry and other 
art forms make possible, 1s 


Senior Project Supervisor 
Educational and Social Puppetry 
New York City 


The U.S. Works Progress Administration 
for New York City is carrying on a pup- 
petry project interest which has spread 
to organizations and groups of such 
diverse types as to present a most con- 
vincing demonstration of the universal 
appeal of this ancient and fascinating 
art. Miss Wilder gives us here some- 
thing of the historical background of 
puppetry and points out the educa- 
tional and other values involved. 


making puppetry a democratic 
art, revealing the stream of life 
flowing on through the fingers, 
some hesitant, some skilled, of 
the mass of the people. 


A Puppet Project Is Established in New York 


Through the recreational projects of the WPA, 
recreational activities and dramatic entertainment 
have been brought to children in settlements and 
community centers of New York City. By the 
thousands they have been enabled to see both 


‘marionette and puppet shows. In parks and on 


playgrounds, in settlements and community cen- 
ters they have laughed and applauded and have 
taken the puppets to their hearts! 

While watching a production brought much joy 
to the children, it very soon became apparent that 
this was not enough. More and more they de- 
manded the opportunity to share in the creation 
of the production. And this they eventually did 
through the establishment of the educational pup- 
pet project within the recreation unit of the WPA. 

Centers were established where children from 
the age of six to sixteen met. Competent teach- 
ers were assigned to guide them and their crafts- 
manship from the modeling of the heads, the con- 
struction of the bodies and the dressing of the 
figures to the writing of the play and staging of 
the show. The rapid growth of interest in edu- 
cational puppetry gripped the imagination of the 
leaders. With their cooperation puppetry de- 
veloped until there are now fifty-one centers with 
a weekly attendance of 13,000 children from pub- 
lic schools, settlement houses, 
community centers and 
churches. Each spring a tour- 
nament is held and each 
group presents the results of 
its play for others to enjoy. 
Companies are managed and 
trouped by the children them- 
selves. The puppet teacher 
acts only as a guide and 
counselor for each troup, 
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teaching the principle that it 1s 
not what the groups do with 
the medium but what the 
medium does for the 
that counts. 

At first, shops were formed 


ort up 


in basements, any vailable 


space being utilized, but now 
puppet companies have attain 
ed the respect demanded by the troupers and 


many complete shops with fully equipped theaters 


are part and parcel 1 community’s activity. The 
project uses as its 
at 78 Fifth 
learn the fundamental 


point the puppet centet 
\venue where adults may go and 
principles of construction 
for vocational 


of marionettes a1 uppets either 


or avocational usé here is no charge except for 
materials. No pret is made by the center to 
establish a set form of construction. The con- 
struction of a puppet and a marionette and the 
basic fundamentals production are taught. 
There is no set time nor set grade for the com 
pletion of each student’s work. This is entirely a 
matter of the adaptability and capacity of the in- 


dividual student. This center in the main has be- 


"Docility is the great asset of the tributed by the 
puppet. He is content to obey a itself 

command. Through his virtues of This 
obedience and silence, he leaves to 
his creators the power to express 
themselves through him. He carries 
them beyond reality. He is an inex- 
haustible mine of gaiety and caprice. =onot a few public schools in 
He is Pan, who never grows old." 





IN ANEW AGE 


community 


winter, with the co- 
operation of the Board of Edu- 
cation, puppetry was used as 


another medium of activity in 


New York City. After careful 
research, courses to be used in 
the elementary grades were allied in an adapted 
form of puppetry with the syllabus of the Board 
of Education itself. Through this medium the 
children are taught by a visual record, factual, 
academic, the knowledge embracing geography, 
history, science, English, c 
production activity. 

\n interesting unit of the puppet project has 
been established in the psychopathic ward at 
Bellevue Hospital. Directed by the doctors them 
selves, this research unit gives productions made 
by the child and aids through the medium of 


petry the work of the psychopathic staff. 
To stimulate an interest in the art of puppetry 
and to aid the community in visualizing all its 


phases and its novel interpretations, the project 





mposition and group 


come a huge laboratory 


periment and res 


A group of puppet troupers from the 
Navy Yard Boys Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


has established a puppet exhil 


which is touring the city 
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That Magic Corner in the Playground! 


| The children will tell you that a 
play program is incomplete with- 
out story-telling and story-play- 
ing. So plan your magic corner! 


s of the minstrels has story- 
honored a place as it holds 


me, on the playground, in 


churcl hool, in the library, wherever chil- 
dren foregather, the story has again come to be 
egarae 9 force. By its skillful use we 
oods and call into play every response 
e ce 

C know that the Bureau of 
Edu he ( of Shanghai, China, which 
views witl isapproval the tendency of modern 
Chinese to patron such Western innovations as 
dog ill-nig cabarets and_ sensational 
\mericai ‘tion pictures, has recently sponsored 
storv-telling contests, and in some cases subsi- 
dizes professional Chinese story-tellers. The wis- 
d ie Orient! But we are making our be- 
ginning er \ a real revival of this age- 
old art. | \Vestchester County, through the 
Westchester Story League and through the West- 
hester’ Recreation Commission, much of the 
ground wo! as been laid during the past five 
ears. Vi to recreational groups to build 

still 
Dut hie nd where to begin! I have dwelt 
thus at he subject generally for I have 
felt tl s the first step along our journey 
mus | that at least we are on the 
rig] that tl ory hour is indeed a price- 
less possession to anvone whose work is with chil- 
, t me of you have looked into 
the dre s you have told them some 
interesting tal lf you have, the first step has 

et 


The Magic Corner 
(){ rse it isn't a “Magic Corner” at all when 


it is just the most beautiful, most 


ed 


By 


ANNE MAJETTE MAJOR 
Recreation Commission 
Westchester County, New York 


comfortable, most far-away-from things place on 
your playground. It is the stories and plays that 
happen there after you've found it that make it 
magic, but it begins to be different the minute all 
of you begin getting it ready for these things. 
ven the older boys who do not believe in magic 
any more, unless it’s black magic, begin to build 

simple, strong stage for your plays, and per- 
haps a nice, low bench for the special use of the 
story-teller so that she can be very near to her 
listeners and look straight into their eyes. And, 
if there is a stage on which to present plays, and 
a bench for the story-teller, lots of other things 
may be provided such as oil-cloth cushions filled 
with excelsior (they make such grand “reserved 
seats’) and a tiny table for a glass of water or a 
book or even maybe a hand-made vase of very 
special wild flowers just seem to come from some- 
where! And because so many hands have helped 
to make this a “different” place, almost anything 
can happen here, if you are wise enough to let it! 

Of course | know that some of you have told 
stories to a lot of people ; some of you may have 
told them to just a few, and some of you may 
never have even tried. But I do believe that if 
vou ll just want to enough and do the thing in 
your own way, you can have some kind of a story 
hour of your own. It may not meet all the re- 
quirements of the experts, but if it brings you 
closer to your group, if the children enjoy your 
tales, though they may be yarns of your own 
youthful days and have nothing to do with the 
classics; 1f they share some of their own experi- 
ences with you, if for a little while they become 
Robin Hoods and Cinderellas, it is all worth 
while for them and for you. 

Vill not baseball take on a new glory if you 


sit with the boys under the shade of a tree one 
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day, while it is still too hot to begin the game, 
and tell them a bit ut how the game first began 
and where, about 
the men who have made it the great American 


bovhood davs of some of 


game’ You mig! en find out some interesting 


things about the game which will give it a new 
meaning for you. Or, if the girls are making 


baskets, would not a timely story of how instinct 
taught the birds the first and greatest basket- 
makers —- to weave into cozy nests the materials 
which nature ga hem, lend importance and in- 
terest to the task at hand? If we are not too lazy, 
we can do these things for the young people with 
whom we work, and if we do them, the corner 
becomes magic. 


It is gratifying that recreation leaders are un- 


derstanding more and more the importance of 
some quiet times on the playgrounds. And cer- 
tainly story-telling | dramatization must play a 
vital part in these t s. This part may be any- 
thing from a half-hour of well selected jokes and 
riddles to a formal hour or a costumed play. 
The important thing to make the part, what- 
ever it is, vital. Others will help you. The chil- 
dren will certainly respond in kind, and always 


there are to be 1 talented, generous people 


who will gladl e to your playground for a 
story hour or to ta simple play. But the im- 
portance of thes gs and the need for them 
you must yourself see first of all. 
A Few Hints to the Story-teller 

Practically, I have had the happiest times in 
story-telling when the children are about the same 
age—three to six to nine, nine to twelve. This 
kind of division te1 to keep the group small 
and intimate, al boon to the story-teller, 
and offers thi pportunity to select the right 
stories for that ag el. For the most part | 
think the story-telling and story-playing should 
be used for the children up to nine years of age. 
Many children are eager to “act out” all the old, 


familiar stories “Sleeping 


continuity. The more one works with children, 
talks over the story with them, starts their imagi- 
nations filling in the scenes, background and ac- 
tion, the better the results not only in dramatizing 
but in the appreciation of good stories, because 
this method makes stories live. 

| have spoken long for story-telling and story- 
playing, but this does not mean that I do not be- 
lieve there is a place for the rather more formal 
production of well selected plays, especially for 
the older boys and girls. By all means, if your 
group wants to put on a play, it is well for you to 
go along with them. But please do keep in mind 
that playground drama must be recreation, that if 
you get too interested in the finished production 
you are apt to lose the very thing which makes this 
activity valuable as recreation. And, again, it may 
be well to find a volunteer who is just longing to 
produce a play, and who will not mind the infinite 
detail required to produce even the simplest play 
worthy of the stage in our “Magic Corner.” 


Mary G. Davis of the New York Public Library 
points out that the great source of material for 
story-tellers lies in folk lore, and this is particu- 
larly true for beginners. Folk stories cannot be 
really hurt, no matter how crudely they are told. 
They are always simple, clear, dramatic and logi- 
cal, and are not dependent for their holding 
quality upon the use of words but upon action and 
character. When well translated they are told in 
the fewest possible words. The story-teller can- 
not subtract from them and it is a great mistake 
to try to add to them. 

In addition to the simple objective folk tale 
there is the myth or legend which has the element 
of subjective things as well as people and animals. 
Beyond them are the epic or hero stories which 
are more difficult to tell because they require a 
much wider knowledge and background. One of 
the wisest things a story-teller can do is to learn 

to tell at least one epic story. As 





Beauty” or “Jac the Bean | — he lives i ‘ll ake ¢ 
\ rs n an “What i ong as he lives it will make a 
. a ye at is a story? It can be several 
Stalk,” but thess e children : Y . backer 1 for stories fr 
things. A good story is a work of ackground tor stories irom @& 
woul speciall re simp] . 
would not — ve Guesepe, art, carries a message of beauty — that country. | 
to hear so familias tory. SO and contributes joy to make our oe 
[ would suggest a 1 story or lives richer and fuller. Lastly it is a [he second group in story 
two. and then oe them th means of entertainment, and a mag- literature, states Miss Davis, 1s 
loor by letting t act out nificent one, too. Let us always re- that of fanciful tales or imagi- 
i as . : ‘6 t 
some of the old stories. aftet member that a good story, well native stories, such as the Just 
: eh | , told, gives pleasure first, and then =, es. TI yee 
you have recalled th them al ° ° " »O stories. 1ese must De to | 
instruction. — From Program 
the high spots and tht elped Helps icultural og in the words of the author and | 
the high sj elps, Agricultural Extension Ser- author a 
them with dramat ies al vice, Ohio State University. are therefore more difficult. 
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All Nations Festival 


By RALPH BoRRELLI 
Director 
Poinsettia Playground 


Los Angeles, California 


How It Started 


When thousands of the world’s out- 
standing athletes were gathered in Los 
Angeles in 1932 to take part in almost 
every branch of sport, hero worship and 
the desire to emulate the great athletes 
were uppermost in the minds of the youth 
of the city. Embryonic Olympic perform- 
ers were to be seen everywhere attempt- 
ing to duplicate the feats of their favor- 
ite heroes. “Coliseums” blossomed forth 
in alleys, streets, backyard and empty 
lots. On the basis of this widespread in- 
terest in the Olympic Games, was con- 
ceived the idea of the Boyolympics, and a 
program was planned patterned after the great 
world sports event. 

The miniature games for boys were initiated 


at Pionsettia Playground on the last three days 


of the summer school vacation. Immediately 
they attracted considerable interest among the 
boys, and, surprisingly enough, a large number 
of adult spectators as well. Boys were entered 
to represent the country of their ancestry. 
They launched the Boyolympics with a parade 
of all contestants led by their national colors. 
\n introductory address was given to the ath- 
letes by a prominent sports writer. The Olym- 
pic Oath was taken by a boy, so honored for 
his good behavior and athletic accomplish- 
ments during that summer on the playground. 
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lhe el ( vere tollowed by checked and recheck 
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A New Deal 


for 


Boys and Girls 


Not a Christmas Story, al- 
though it might well be one 


By C. E. BREWER 
Commissioner of Recreation 
Detroit, Michigan 


N A BIG CiTy like Detroit, Michigan, where boys 
and girls must live among the traffic and con- 
gestion hazards, the problem of where to play 

during the hot summer vacation days becomes a 
vital one. In these districts, near the heart of the 
city, a few scattering vacant lots, the streets and 
alleys serve as the only playgrounds. Here the 
ominous tide of traffic creates an everpresent 
threat to the little fellow whose heart and soul is 
in the game. 

Sut things w 
dred fortunate girls and boys in Detroit last sum- 
mer because six Kiv 
plight and decided to 

How this all « 


Christmas eve of 


lifferent for some six hun- 


IQ 


anis Clubs recognized their 
do something about it. 

ibout is very interesting. On 
1934, Mr. Joe Prance, along 
with a score of other Kiwanians, volunteered to 
deliver personally some Christmas baskets for the 
Salvation Army. Mr. Prance’s territory was down 
on the West side of the Mile Circle, where con- 
gestion is at its worst 
boys and girls on 


There were many little 
his Christmas list. He became 
very much interested in them and went back to 
visit them many times 

One day Mr. Prance saw a little fellow throw 
‘a stone at a big grey truck that had just run over 
his home-made scooter which he had left in the 
middle of his only playground—a busy alley. He 
took the cause of these little children to his fel- 
low Kiwanians who are noted for their interest 
in the under-privileged, and the following plan 
was devised and carried out 
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Six hundred children were selected. They were 


divided inte three groups. Once a week for seven 


weeks the saine group of approximately two hun- 
dred was taken to one of the most beautiful play- 
Detroit’s Belle Isle. Ar- 
rangements were made with the Department of 
Street f 

coaches to carry the children to and from the 
Each Monday 

morning at eight o’clock, at designated localities, 


grounds in the country 


Railways for a_ sufficient number of 


ay, Tuesday and Wednesday 


island. 


the children boarded the coaches. They were re- 
turned to the same places by five o’clock. Police 
officers were on hand to supervise the loading and 
help the little ones cross the busy streets in safety. 

Wishing to have their young guests play games 
and engage in such activities that impart lessons 
in good sportsmanship, honesty and individual re- 
sponsibility, the Kiwanians came to the Depart- 
ment of Recreation. With the assistance of the 
SERA, the Department was enabled to furnish 
two playground directors. They were assisted and 
supervised by the Department’s director of Social 
Recreation. 

But how was the selection made from the count- 
less numbers of under-privileged little folk who 
should be taken to the summer stay-at-home camp, 


one may well ask? Community fund officials, 
working in conjunction with officials of public and 
parochial schools in the district, did the choosing. 

Each child was presented with an identification 
card and a tag—-a bright red one. The tag was 
228) 
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Clubs in the Playground Program 


HE OLD ‘G that when 
f a horse moves out of a 
barn a Little Theater im- 
mediately moves in, might well 


as far as the Oak Park play- 


1 


be paraphrase 
grounds are concerned, as “whenever a table or a 
chair moves out a club moves in!” Practically 
every one of our activities is now built about a 
1est for this organization usually 


club, and the re 
comes from the children, a fact that makes the 
activity doubly desirable and important. The clubs 


includ hletics, dramatics, play-writing and 


story-telling, art, swimming, handcraft, dances, 
nature study and junior police. 

\ttempting to analyze the interest in the or- 
gan value to the children, we 
have come the following conclusions : 

] lubs lies in the fact that so- 
lidarity lends strength and importance to an ac- 
tivitv. Children suffer from a sense of individual 
inadequ they lke and need assurance and a 
feeling O manence 


Director of Playgrounds 
Oak Park, Illinois 


By JOSEPHINE BLACKSTOCK 2) Clubs feed the social in- 


+ 


stinct, the natural desire to 
learn social usages. 
(3) They encourage a sense of 
responsibility and self-esteem, through the per- 
formance of the duties of officers. 
(4) They lay the foundation of a knowledge of 
parliamentary procedure which later will be nec- 
essary in high school and college activities, as well 
as in adult organizations and they are one of the 
best means of teaching children to express a 
statement clearly and forcibly. 
(5) From the point of view of value to the rec- 
reation system, clubs emphasize the activity, help 
to establish playground objectives, develop ini- 
tiative, self-control, cooperation, and friendliness, 
help to solve playground problems and provide a 
useful means of publicity. 

For many years we had a presidents’ council, 
designed to serve as a clearing-house for all play- 
ground activities. Its membership was made up 


of the president of every club and one dele 
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Spot’ natural leaders during the has been especially 
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valuable 


problems of 1 grounds first week of playground activity. [y one case this has resulted in 
ee Start organization of a club informal- our securing the awards for 
grams. Thi t ly, preferably through participation the entire summer program 
eae . in some activity such as a hike. Let Pein 
month. U1 nit the members select a name which om a neighbor who became 
clubs gav appeals to their imagination. The interested in the boys’ work. 
On account rt constitution and by-laws should be Perhaps the one best thing 
ata simple and preferably written by the the clubs have achieved is a 
bila ues children themselves. Encourage them = fucting of unity. of working 
esi to be real playground leaders." — sila tia Conieradivels on a 
From Summer Playground Manual, shee boil, 
Howe York, Pa., Department of Recreation. rounded program. ‘Two yeate 
reorg: | ago, for example, we organiz- 
ed « ed an adult club in story and 
plavgrounds yw seriously the play-writing. This club has fed the other activi- 
délegates t ties, | vell the different ties, providing material for amateur nights, festi- 
age grouy rious were the ac vals and similar events. The group has in this 
tivities suge way come to take a sympathetic interest in the 
activities of the childret \long this same line, 
Thin We Have Learned the adult art clubs have designed and made scen- 
: the one activity ery and helped plan costumes for some of the 
every club t together, a fact that children’s plays. 
emphasizes 1 ird Braucher has loday on the playgrounds, we seldom suggest 
made t st of recreational ac anew activity but some boy or girl pipes up hope- 
tivities. Rat intly the chief interest of fully with the remark, “Can we make a club out 
the childret { IT l¢ is they made, the of ois Well, Wwe \mericans have been accused 
means : found rather than of being a nation of joiners. Perhaps, in the case 
any sense r of imposing their of some adult club members, the term “accusa- 
wills « ficers tion” may fairly be used self-aggrandizement 
We feel tl g the boys of teen and material gain are so often their objectives; 
age our best rk has been done. There but in the: case of children’s organizations this 
seems to be mounts almost to an anxiety does not hold true. They join a club because they 
among most earn the fundamentals of feel an instinctive need of learning how to mix 
parliamentary ] There is, too, an in with others; of trying out their fledgling abilities ; 
stinctive set s that they feel and know of measuring their capacities against those of 
comes o scussed and officers others; of gaining friends and of learning poise 
select rules. In this con- and self-expression 
nection, the flai ( | fitness that most \ptly enough, since we are w riting of recrea- 
chil eir selection of tional matters, the dictionary defines one mean 
officers. Theit t must stand on their ing of “club” as a baseball bat, a stick for playing 
own merit lor egister ! golf, or one of a suit of playing cards. Our play- 
We har insure a healthy exis grounds are baseball bats and golf sticks and 
tence every cl efinite program of card playing or game “clubs,” but they are much 
activities ; that fheers must function and that more. They are made up of groups banded to- 
the club must under parliamentary law. gether for a common purpose—to learn the real 
\ll clubs | on of a play Aivectat meaning of playing togethe 
who s advisor. The 
directors see t ery member of a club “The very nature of uth demands adventure, 
has been 1 the season in one the opportunity to be active, the chance to create 
capacity | n organizing the and discover, the challenge of a career, the promise 
boys’ athle | an experiment of achievement, the right to be identified with a 
in having 1 g rhood serve in an cause, and a reasonable hope to give reality to 
adviso1 tors. As a means high ideals.’-—Thomas H. Nelson in “Planning 
ot encourag! t idults the idea the Future with Youtl 
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\Visconsin, Department of 
Adult 
playgrounds 


and Education 


tic program in twenty-one 


nent conducts many meets for 


thletic program, among them 


meets. 


Mass Meets 


( 


nan the 
tcl} Ul 


1 


Round-the-Bases Relay. | 


ler’s batting box. At 


following events are used : 
‘se the regulation soft 
ses). Six contestants line 
ad-off man taking his posi- 
a sig- 
uit of the bases, touching 
haton to the second mem 
passes him at home plate. 

lead-off man, the second 
ition in the right-hander’s 
the baton, circles the bases 
til six runners have com- 
touch a base (home base 
shall immediately indicate 
whistle. Runners 


ving his 


on must immediately return 


* base before completing the 


ust be handed to the follow- 


yrevious runner passes in front 


The 
“time” when the foot of the 


be decided by time. 


the home plate. 


Basketball Throw Backward Overhead. Use a two 


inch lake 


7 
it 


Th 


contestant must stand be 


A Round-the-Bases relay is a very thrilling 
event for participants and onlookers alike! 


hind this line with his back toward the direction 


of the throw. The ball is grasped with both 
hands, swung down between the legs and cast 
overhead on the rise. The ball must be delivered 
from a standing position, no step or hop being 
permitted previous to the final swing. Any part 
of the body on or across the take-off line consti- 
Each contestant shall be allowed 


tutes a foul. 


three trials. 

Standing Broad Jump. The edge of the jump- 
ing pit may be used for the take-off. The con- 
testant places both feet on the take-off board (toes 
may extend over edge of pit) and leaps forward 
The distance shall be 


measured from the edge of the pit to the nearest 


into the pit for distance. 


impression made in the sand by any part of the 
body. Each contestant will be allowed three trials. 
lf the jumping pit is not used, a two inch take-off 
line may be substituted. 


Stick the Peg. Holding the peg in either hand, 
hop off either leg landing on the same leg; no 
step or steps are allowed previous to this take-off. 
Then reach forward and stick the peg in the sand 
mound as far from the body as possible. Any part 
of the body touching the gre und, except the foot 
on which the contestant is standing, constitutes a 
foul. Moreover any attempt in which the contest- 
ant attains balance at any point beyond that at 
first made contact with the ground 
(slide excepted) will be considered a foul. Three 
Each contestant 


which he 
successive fouls constitute a trial. 
will be allowed three trials. 


Rules and Regulations 
Membership on the mass athletic team is re- 
days a 


stricted to school boys attending school five 
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week who have their twelfth birthday by 
July 1st and who have not reached their seven- 
teenth birthday by that date 
be given by each member of the team to the play 


Proof of age must 


leader by submitting a birth certificate or a baptis- 
mal record or a rn statement by the parent 


signed by a notary publi 


Each director shall present an eligibility sheet 


on which shall be listed the names, ages and ad- 
dresses of all contestants representing his play- 
ground. This sheet shall be given to the person 
in charge of the meet 

Contestants may be entered and may compete 
in all of the four events or may be entered and 
compete in only one event. A boy may be a mem- 
ber of only one ithletic team. Six boys from 
each playground should compete in each event. 
This is a mass ind it is desirable to have as 
many different teams of six as possible from each 
playground. 

In scoring the records of all contestants of a 
playground team in each event are added to obtain 
the playground score. A playground having six 
entries in an event will make a larger total than 
one entering only four men. 

The best performance in a playground team in 
each event will be regarded as 100 per cent; the 
other playgrounds will be rated on a percentage 
based upon this highest record. The total score 
for each team for the meet will be obtained by 
adding the number of per cent made in each of the 
four events. The team with the highest total is 
the meet winner. The winning plavground of the 
different sectional meets will compete in an all- 
city mass athletic meet to decide the city 


championship. 


Stunt Meets 
Events 
Some of the events of the stunt meets are iden- 
tical with those of the mass meets. These include 
stick the peg and backward overhead medicine ball 
throw which is similar to basketball throw. Other 


events include the following 


Forward Basketball Throw. Use a two inch take- 
off line. The contestant must stand behind this 
line facing the direction of the throw. The ball 
is grasped with both hands and swung overhead 
and then thrown forward with both hands for 
distance. Contestant may not take more than one 


step or hop in making the throw. A part turn of 


the bodv mav not e used 


making the throw. 





MILWAUKE! 


Any part of the body on or across the take-off 
line constitutes a foul. Each contestant shall be 


allowed three trials. 


Jump the Shot. Draw two concentric circles 
(using two inch chalk lines) with a six foot dis- 
tance between them. The man designated as the 
“spinner of the shot” is given a light rope about 
15 feet in length with an old rubber or slipper 
(“shot”) attached to one end. The “spinner” 
takes his position in the center of the circle. At 
a signal he swings the rope around close to the 
ground so that the players have to jump it. Play- 
ers must remain within the six foot area at all 
times. A player who steps on or outside of the 
white chalk shall be disqualified. Likewise a 
player who fails to jump over, or is struck by the 
shot or the rope, is disqualified. Disqualification 
is elimination, and the game continues until only 
one player remains in the game. 


Base Running. Each runner shall start from the 
left side of “Home Plate ” (right hander’s bat- 
ting position) and make the circuit of the bases 
of a regulation softball diamond (45 foot base 
lines), Failure to touch a base or home plate at 
the end of the run constitutes a foul and a trial. 
Runners will not be permitted to use a sprint 
start or to make any position in which the hands 
touch the ground. The runner circling the bases 
legally in the shortest time shall be declared the 
winner. Each contestant shall have two trials. 


Ten Trips. Mark off a 45 foot distance using 
chalk lines two inches wide and about six feet 
long. Place another chalk line of similar dimen- 
sions half way between the end lines. Players 
may be designated as Number 1, 2 and 3. Num- 
ber 1 and 3 take their positions behind the end 
lines; Number 2 takes his position behind the 
center line facing Number 1. Give Number 2 the 
ball. At the signal “go,” a 12 inch playground ball 
is to be thrown as follows: 


No. 2 to No. 1; No. 1 to No. i No. 3 to No. 1; 
No. 1 to No. 2. 

This constitutes one trip. Ten trips are re- 
quired. Players must keep one foot behind the 
line when throwing. Stepping over the line with 
both feet constitutes a foul. A team will be given 
two chances to complete ten trips. However, if 
ten trips are completed in the first trial, no second 
one will be given. Teams failing to complete ten 
trips in two trials will be disqualified. 


(Continued on page 228 
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Necatos— 


Recreation’s Latest Innovation 


HI ;NOUNCEMENT of a new game js an oc- 
T ision of importance to recreational leaders 
erywhere, for games are the leaders’ stock 

in trade. And when that new game steps forth 
full-grown and abounding with lusty life in the 
\f its conception, it is proof sufficient 


very yea 
that the game possesses something that people 
want 

Such is the situation in regard to Necatos, a 
brand 1 wrinkle in the recreational fabric, yet 
one that a few months after its appearance has 
captured the fancy of the playing public hither 
and yon across this broad land. We see it on play 
fields, school campuses, and in summer camps; in 
gymnasiums, athletic clubs, handball courts, and 
on tennis courts; at golf clubs, country clubs, 


And on 


the high seas, too, for Necatos somehow seems to 


summer resorts and on private lawns. 


fit the shipboard picture and graces the decks of 
luxurious ocean liners. 

Necatos is really not a game in itself but a way 
of playing a number of games with which the 
public is already familiar. Yet so different do 
these games appear when played the Necatos way 


that they seem like entirely new activities. 
Necatos consists of catching and throwing a 
tennis ball with a cup-like device made of 


aluminum which is held in the hand. It is eight 
inches long with a wooden handle at the bottom 
which serves as an extension of the cup. The 
opening is four and one-half inches wide (about 
the size of a person’s hand when it is cupped to 
catch a ball), and tapers down to a diameter of 
two inches near the bottom. 

The unique feature of the cup is the thumb 
control of the ball: Near the bottom there is a 
rectangular hole through which the thumb is in- 
serted. by pressing the thumb inward as the ball 
enters the cup, the ball is easily captured and pre- 
vented from bouncing out—the thumb presses it 
against the side and bottom of the cup. Similarly, 
in throwing the ball with the cup, the thumb pres- 
Sure ts released at the proper moment and the ball 
\nd do not think that it cannot be 


is sent forth 


hurled with great speed and accuracy! 


By BERNARD S. MASON 


Editor 
The Camping Magazine 


The movements used in controlling the ball 
with the thumb are all natural ones and can be 
very easily acquired. One finds himself manipu- 
lating the thumb properly the first time or two he 
catches the ball. Skill is required, however, in 
catching balls from all angles in the cup, but no 
game would be worth the playing if it did not call 
for skill. 

That is all there is to the Necatos idea. It is 
simple indeed in its plan, yet somehow it works— 
and it fascinates. There is a peculiar intrigue in 
catching a fast zipping ball in the small opening 
of the cup. 


Many Games Are Possible 


Many in number are the games and contests 
that are played with Necatos— some forty are 
recorded in the booklet of Necatos games which 
will soon be off the press. Some of these are de- 
signed for the playground and lawn, others are 
better adapted to the gymnasium and the closed 
courts. Of greatest interest among the Necatos 
games is Necatos Handball, played either on a 
four-wall or one-wall court. The game follows in 
general all the rules of handball except that the 
ball is caught and thrown with the cup instead of 
being batted with the hand. The ball may be 
played either on the fly, first bounce, or second 
bounce. A tennis ball is used instead of the usual 
handball. Seasoned handballers are reacting fa- 
vorably to this new type of court game, enjoying 
it as a variation from the constant playing of 
handball. It is as a handball type of game for 
women, however, that the game is gaining its 
greatest favor. Physical directors for women have 
received it with wide-open arms because it gives 
to women a type of game that heretofore has been 
closed to them. Women’s hands are too small to 


(Continued on page 229) 
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The Bronx Day Camp @ 








N PLANN the se Scheduling Activities 
eal endian The day camp conducted last summer In planning the daily and _ 
« I] ble S « J 8 | 
for the second year by Bronx House i 4 
House D , veekly program of activi- 
. bia of New York City was an example of a, 
New York ( © aTst a project made possible by the co- les Many factors were taken b 





step was to s camp operation of a number of agencies. into consideration. One had [| ,; 
site. Through 1 irtes) The facts presented here have been to do with scheduling ac- | , 
of the Park Department, taken from the report submitted by tivities suitable to the time \ 
Morris B. Kronenfeld, camp director. / 














Claremont Park again be f the day. For example, | 4, 
came the ofhcial headquat ithletics were scheduled} - 
ters. As there lo fi luring the morning when it R 
cilities for ar r pr vas coolest. Certain days O1 
gram in the tl facilities of the Bronx were set aside for trips to vary the routine. Tues- ul 
House Play S$ ere used on rainy days. The day was devoted to an outing at Edenwald, while P 
Edenwald S Boys, an annex of the Fridays were saved for trips to places of interest tH 
Hebrew Orp lum, about a forty minute of various kinds. Mondays and Wednesdays were fe 
ride from Br ise, provided many camping the days for more or less routine activities. On ’ 
experiences for ildren. Through arrange- Thursdays the children were permitted to choose ’ 
ments made wit oard of Education, we were their program. Activities were kept flexible. If a a 
permitted to u miming pool, at P. S. No. group of children preferred charades to painting, m 
4 three days charades were substituted 
With the « f « leader, a member On any Monday, Wednesday or Friday morn- “1 
of the stafi House, the Day Camp per- ing at the park boys could be seen trotting up the it 
sonnel of eight re WPA workers. Each road to the baseball diamond eager to start their g 
of the leade1 ilist in certain activities game. The girls who did not wish to go swim- be 
stich as crafts, f ncing, nature activities, ining remained at camp singing newly learned ag 
music, drat lore. WPA also pro- songs, dancing, or playing such games as punch th 
vided medical n for the children. ball or twenty-on _ 

The mont ted to organizing \fter a morning of active play the children re- 

and publicizing oral Various methods turned to their groups ready for the lunche rf 
were used. 1] ( for example, visited sandwiches and truit hich they had brought _ 
clubs and ¢g e experiences en- from home. Through tl cooperation = 
joyed by chil id been in the Day Camp School Relief Committee a daily supply of &= - 
the previous e children were asked to int bottles of milk were delivered and I. 
submit Sug? [ tivities and to mention cl ildren were Sup] hed without cost. : 
places of int ld like to visit. An at- \fter luncheon came the rest period, usually ; 
Vii 

tractive post tches owing many phases e1ven over to quiet games Of storytelling. \t 30 
: ha 1: , ' , . ev 

of Day Cam] is displayed in the front he children enjoyed specialized activities 

a 
lobby. .\not showed the schedule of ing, handcraft, dramatics, the newspaper club, the 4 


activities and sj nts. embers of parent stamp club, or nature work. At 2:40 the boys left 


teacher ass ere tol out the program. for their swimming. The girls were content with : 
June 231d gistrat lay, and 127 chil their specialized activities or spent the rest of the all 
Gren were oe ine 23 to 28. The day playing games. / 40 the children formed a — 
total registrat the summer was 227 chil- circle and the program concluded with the singing me 
dren. No 1 r fourteen were permitted of “I ay Is Done 
to attend t th the exception of a few \s the awarding of prizes or giving of points — 
older boys made junior coun vere felt undesirable in our camp, the motivation 1. 
selors and el elpful : ”) da 
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World at Play 


Lore from the 


Coal Region 


Folk 


( e lore left 

i cent 1 anthra 
cite miners W presented 
t ( esent generation on 
Ma t the Ik festival 
he Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl 
vania The Playground and 
Recreat \SSOCI of Wy 
oming Valley, Bucknell Uni- 
ver the State WPA 
r te 1 ing possible 
this event, one of five regional 
fest to be held in various 
the state preliminary 

t r te de estival which 
W K€ l ru knell in 
mil ls mmc! a er¢ were old 
time fiddlers, groups of square 
( with thei vn music, 
and figure illers, mine skits, 


ballad singers, story-tellers and 


folk dancers who contributed 


BATON twirling is 


Baton Twirling in 
- reported by the Park 


a New Setting Puce 

Department of Sa- 
lem, Massachusetts, 
to be one he most interesting activities ever 
introduced on the playgrounds of that city. 
Last summer a schedule was set up at the be- 
season whereby an instructor 


Pinning ot the 


visited two grounds every morning and two 


every afternoon. In this way all of the plav- 
oT nds were covered at least once a week. 
From the beginning the idea of twirling a 
b ght the terest of the children and 


r waded. 





FORTY - THREE 
baseball 
teams are plaving in 
the Stars of Yester- 


“Stars of Yesterday”’ ; ; 
= junior 
Baseball Teams : 


under the leadership of 





ecreation 


Harold S. Morgan, Director of Athletics, Muil- 
waukee Department of Municipal Recreation 
and Adult Education. 
name of some former Milwaukee star, amateur 


Each team bears the 


or professional, and all are community or self- 
financed. The professional clubs are furnish- 
ing used balls and civic and community organ- 


izations are supplying equipment. 





THE 


California, Public Li- 


Long Beach, 


A Message to 
Hobby Riders 


brary has issued a 





entitled “A 


Word to Hobby Riders from the Long Beach 


folder 
Public Library,” which stresses the impor- 
tance of hobbies, lists a number of them and 
calls attention to the fact that books on hob- 
bies may be secured from the Public Library. 
The folder also gives information regarding 
the location of branch libraries and the hours 
during which they are open. 


2? | 
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Organize | 
A Horseshoe 
Club! 


Pe There’s nothing like a 
? lively pitching horseshoe 
J tournament to _ interest 
players and spectators — 
old or young. Organize a 
club at your playground 
and have a play-off to establish the cham- 
pionship, It’s a healthful, keenly interesting 
game. 

Diamond Official Pitching Shoes and acces- 
| sories will fulfill all requirements — many 
models and styles. 

Let us send free instruction booklets and 
| additional information. 


| WRITE 
DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE CO. 





4610 Grand Ave., Duluth, Minn. 





EAGLE 
RINGER 
(Patented) 

















Quarry Becomes a Swimming Pool—Naper- 
ville has acquired a beautiful municipal swim- 
ming pool which is the site of an old quarry, 
and beautifully located between the hills in a 
very picturesque setting. The landscaping and 
bath house add greatly to the beauty of the 
scene, according to the JIlinois Municipal Re- 


view which describes the pre ject. 


The Children’s Community Theater at Som- 
erville—Somerville, Massachusetts, has a chil- 
dren’s community theater organized in Octo- 
ber 1934 by the Recreation Commission. Its 
leaders are workers of the Commission who 
conduct afternoon meetings at convenient cen- 
ters from 3:30 o’clock on. Children who are 
members participate in dramatics, dancing and 
singing. Occasional parties, contests and plays 


are arranged. 


Swimming Pools in Illinois—According to 
The New Swimmin’ Hole, the bulletin issued by 
the Division of Sanitary Engineering, Depart- 
ment of Public Health, Springfield, Illinois, the 


state has about 500 swimming pools. Of this 


number Chicago has over 200 within its cor- 
porate limits. Approximately 30 pools have 
been built in the past vear. About 50 more are 
in various stages of promotion and I5 are un- 


der construction. 


A Juvenile Aid Bureau The New York 
Police Department, according to the New York 
Times of April 23, 1936, has organized a juven- 
ile aid bureau which will work on the problem 
of crime prevention among boys and girls. 
This bureau will seek to develop recreational 
interests and to tie up the ringleaders 1n delin- 


quency with recreational agencies. 


Skating in Tokyo—Among the recent devel- 
opments sponsored by the Y.W.C.A. of Tokyo, 
Japan, are the skating periods at the Sanno 
Hotel skating rink. Every Saturday morning 
from 8:00 to 10:00 the rink is reserved for girls 
who either know a little about skating or who 
are anxious to learn the sport. Teachers for 
beginners are provided by the Y.W.C.A., the 
group being limited to 100 girls in order that 
the rink will not become too crowded. The 
girls pay a fee of Yen 2 for five two-hour 
periods of skating. For the business girls spe- 
Cial rates have been secured for Friday eve- 
nings. The project has met with hearty en- 


thusiasm. 


The Growing Need for Adult Recreation— 
The National Resources Committee in Octo- 
ber 1935 reported that the United States could 
look forward to a stable population in twenty- 
five years with twice as many of its citizens 
over 60 years of age as there are now, and with 
age gaining an ascendency over youth in busi- 
ness and in government if the present trends 
continue. If the experts in the National Re- 
sources Committee are right, twenty-five years 
from now there will be occasion to give much 
more attention to adult recreation. 


A Kite “Karnival” in Lancaster—One hun- 
dred boys and girls participated in last sum- 
mer’s kite “karnival” held in Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania. The material for making the kites 
was distributed free to all boys and girls wish- 
ing to build kites and suggestions for con- 
struction were provided. A three-weeks’ period 
was devoted to the building of the kites, and 
as a climax came the kite “karnival.” 





























WORLD AT PLAY 


A Folk Dance Camp — The tenth annual 
summer school of the English Folk Dance 
Society of America will be held August 22 to 
September 5, 1936, at Pinewoods Camp, Long 
Pond, Buzzards Bays, Massachusetts. The 
course will consist of both practical work and 
informal conferences, and will include choice 
of dances and method of presentation to both 
adults and children’s groups, the arrangement 
of a festival program with suitable dances and 


suggestions on starting a folk dance group. 
Further information may be secured from Miss 
May Gadd, English Folk Dance Society of 
America, 235 East 22nd Street, New York City. 


20,000 at Play—The expanded program of 
the Community Recreation Association of 
Decatur, Illinois, with help provided by WPA, 
is reaching 20,000 people with a program of 


varied leisure time activities. Seven community 
centers were established during the winter and 
plans for a number of lighted summer play- 
grounds are under way. 4,000 people belong 


to crafts clubs, athletic groups, music, drama, 
nature lore and other membership groups. The 
remainder have participated in what are 
termed non-membership activities. No fees are 
charged for membership in any of the classes 
or clubs. Between January 6th, when the pres- 
ent activities started, and April 15th the total 
attendance has been 71,200 or more than the 
city’s total population. In April the personnel 
included 47 workers under the leadership of 
Charles K. Brightbill, Superintendent of Public 


Recreation 


An Exposition of Youth—From May 5th to 
10th a Youth Exposition was held at the Inter- 
national Amphitheater in Chicago. There were 
exhibits of arts and crafts, demonstrations of 
activities, contests and evening entertainment 
features such as the presentation of a pageant 
“Youth Through the Ages.” The Exposition 
was sponsored by the NYA of Illinois. 


Facts from the National Youth Administra- 
tion—A statement issued on May 26th by the 
National Youth Administration states that 
605,200 voung people are receiving NYA 
wages for many kinds of work useful both to 
them and to the communities in which they 
live. 6,600 graduate students are earning an 








NECATOS 


A New Sport 


Catcher and Thrower, With Thumb 
Control for Tennis Balls 


AN IDEAL SPORT 


for 


Aboard Ships 
Summer Camps 
Summer Resorts 


Tennis Courts 
Handball Courts 
Gymnasiums 
Playgrounds Beaches 

School Playgrounds Private Homes 
School Campuses Play on the Street 
Clubrooms Athletic Fields 


—> 
Write for Literature and Information 


ROBERT H. McCREA CO. 


Oakmont (Allegheny Co.) 
Pennsylvania 








average of $25. and $30. a month to help pay 
their way through graduate school. 125,000 
college students are earning a maximum aver- 
age of $15. a month; 263,600 high school stu- 
dents are earning up to $6.00 a month to pay 
for carfares, lunches, textbooks and other es- 
sentials, and 210,000 young men and women 
are employed on approximately 6,800 work 
projects. 4,500 young women are attending 68 
camps for unemployed women. 


A Gift for Kenosha—Carrying out the plans 
of her husband, the late W. H. Alford, Mrs. 
Alford has donated to the City of Kenosha, 
\Visconsin, two tracts of land for park and rec- 
reation purposes. One tract of twenty-seven 
acres, conservatively estimated to be worth 
$60,000, will provide a connecting link between 
\Washington Park and the municipal golf links, 
thus securing the continuance of the park area 
which has long been desired. The second gift 
consisted of a strip of South Shore land ap- 
proximately 1,400 feet in length which will 


give the city all riparian rights. This makes 
certain that the lake frontage will always be 





For Your Drama Program 


roups meet the difficulties 


iy HELP recreation g 
involved in the right choice of plays tor pro- 


duction in the unity recreation program and 
also the problet f royalty charges, the National 
Recreation Associ has worked out the follow- 
ing plan. 

After carefully studying a long list of plays, 
five plays suitable and available to community 
groups have been selected. All of them have been 
successfully produced; all of them have been 
popular, and the duction of any one of them 
should be a successful dramatic event. The Asso- 
ciation has entered into an arrangement with the 
several publishers whereby recreation depart- 
ments may obtain a very large reduction in royal- 
ties. The arrangement which the Association has 
made with the publishers carries with it certain 
conditions which must be scrupulously carried out. 
The wholesale reduction has been secured for 
one year beginning September 1, 1936 and ending 
September 1, 1937. The reduction will be avail- 
able only to bona fide groups affiliated with recre- 
ation departments. The plan is to be an experi- 
mental one for the first year, and if it proves suc- 
cessful the Association’s hope is that it may be re- 
peated year after year with a different list of 
plays and perhaps with a wider choice, but always 
with good plays. Such a plan would permit local 
recreation groups to be sure of their choice of 
plays at small cost 

The regular royalty rate on each of the plays 
chosen is $25.00 per performance. The reduced 
royalty may be as low as $10.00, and in one case 
$5.00 per performance, if the play is produced 
fifty or more times. This number of perform- 
ances, of course, does not mean in any given city 
or given group, but represents the total number of 
performances of the play by all recreation groups. 
The five plays which have been chosen are: 
Once There Was a Princess (Samuel French) ; 
Officer 666 (Samuel French) ; Expressing Willie 
(Baker) ; Mary [hird (Baker), and Polly of 
the Circus (Longmans Green). 

\nyone desiring further information may 
secure it by writing to the National Recreation 
\ssociation. 
kept for park purposes, providing on the south- 
east side of the city an 


W. H. Alford, bet 


adequate park tract. 


re his death, was deeply 
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HANDICRAFT SERVICE 


for Playgrounds, Camps and 


Recreation Centers 


FREE ADVISORY SERVICE, Programs suggested 
meet every reasonal budget limitation, a wid 
range of projects fr t instruction material 
for leaders. 

SUPPLY CATALOG 6c. Sent free if request is written 
n official stationery or by authorized leader. 


Tools and Materials of Every Nature 


Universal School of Handicrafts 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


1270 SIXTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Boston School, 165 Newbury Street) 











interested in park and recreation development. 
As a member and president of the city council 
he was active in support of the park and recre- 
ation program. Mr. Alford was also deeply in- 
terested in the National Recreation Associa- 
tion and contributed to its work. He frequently 
discussed with representatives of the Associa- 
tion plans for forwarding the park and recrea- 
tion movement not only in Kenosha _ but 
throughout the country. 

More and more forward-looking men and 
women are taking deep satisfaction in giving 
land, money and facilities for the further de- 
velopment of a movement to make our cities 


more livable. 


Denver’s Folk Festival — Thirty-three na 
tionalities took part in the International Folk 
Festival held at the Civic Center. Music, danc- 
ing and a number of spécial festivities were a 
feature of the program and typified the cul- 
tures of the races and nationalities participat- 
ing in this unique event in the city’s cultural 


and educational life. 


A Festival of Arts—The first annual South- 
ern California Competitive Festival of the Al- 
lied Arts was brought to a close with a dra- 
matic pageant of art at the Greek Theater in 
Griffith Park, Los Angeles, when several hun- 
dred young artists performed before nearly 
3,000 spectators. The pageant was given as a 
connected story of the development of art in 
this area with the prize winners in the music, 
drama and dance sections combining their tal- 
ents for a colorful performance. 
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Magazines and Pamphlets 


Recently Received Containing Articles 
of Interest to the Recreation Worker 











MAGAZINES 


Parks and Recreation, April 1936 

The Executive Organization of a Park or Recrea- 
tion Department, by L. H. Weir 

Landscape Conservation—Planning the Recreational 
Use of Our Wild Lands, by Dr. Frank A. Waugh 

Concrete Wading Pool Construction, by A. E. Berthe 

The Charles River Basin, Boston, by Arthur A. 
Shurcliff 

\n Educational Publicity Program for a Park Sys- 
tem, by Robroy Price 

“If Winter Comes—” How About a Recreation 
Plan? by Philip E. Minner 

Kicking Golf—A New Outdoor Game 


Parents’ Magazine, May 1936 
What Next for Youth? by Grace Phelps 


Landscape Architecture, April 1936 
National Forest Planning, by R. D’Arcy Bonnet 


Camping World, April 1936 
Philosophy at Work in Camping, by Robert C-. 
Marshall 
Creative Aspects of Camping, by Charles B. Cranford 


Resettlement Administration Project Camps, by 
Julian Harris Salomon 
Safety Education, May 1936 

Enjoying Our Water Playgrounds, by Fred C. Mills 


The American City, May 1936 
\ Town of 527 Has Established a Fine Community 
Park 
Sioux City’s Outdoor Music Pavilion, by C. R. Tracy 
The Palo Alto Community Center 
Leisure, May 1936 


Make Your Own Indian Baskets, by A. G. Ridgway 
Simple and Inexpensive Crafts for the Summer Camp 


Indian Ball, by Harry F. Wild 
Sociology and Social Research, May-June 1936 
Recreation Equipment of Underprivileged Children, 
by Everett W. Du Vall 
Camping World, May 1936 
Evenings at Camp—What to Do with Them! by 
I. A. Schiffman 
The Indian Council Ring 
A Municipal Boys’ Camp, by George C. Bliss 
Handicraft Program for the Limited Budget, by 
Edward T. Hall 
Archery Target and Rounds 
The National Parent-Teacher Magazine, June 1936 
Back to Nature with the Family, by Naomi Smith 
The Playroom Grows Up, by Adelaide Nichols Baker 
Mothers’ Activities, June 1936 
An Attic Playroom, by Elizabeth Crandall Lewis 

















| 
Play Safe With 


ver wea 
| Sa fe é ty 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


SAFETY is an essential of every outfit 
DURABILITY is built in to give longer life 
Write for Catalog 28 
FOR BEACH AND SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 
Write for Catalog 283W 


THE EvERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


The World’s oldest and largest exclusive makers of 
playground, beach and pool apparatus 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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Parents’ Magazine, April 1936 
Nature Study with Young Children, by Rhoda 
Bacmeistet 
You Can Make a Playground, by Regina J. Woody 
Family Fun, by Elizabeth King 
News from the Toyery 
Careers and Hobbies, March 1936 
Indian Lore as a Hobby, by E. O. Norbeck 
Hygeia, April 1936 
While Your Child Is Convalescing, by Florence 
Brown Sh 


PAMPHLETS 
Baltimore-—‘‘Cradle of Municipal Music,”’ by Kenneth S. 
Clark 
Re-published by the City of Baltimore 


Annual Report of the Recreation and Playground Associ- 
ation, Lancaster, Pa., 1935 


Annual Report of the Park Department of Salem, Mass., 
1935 
Some Current Problems in American Education 


Educational Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


The New Leisure, Its Significance and Use ( Bibliography ) 
Russell Sage | dation Library Bulletin No. 137 
Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd Street, New 


York. $.10 


New York Adult Education Council Annual Report for 
1935 


A Primer for Consumers Benson Y. Landis 
Association Press, New York. Price $.10 


Louisville, Ky., Municipal Activities, 1935 
York, Pa., Recreation Department Annual Report, 1935 


Good References on Discussion Meetings, Open Forums, 
Panels, and Conferences 
sibliography N 0. Office of Education, Washing- 

ton, D. ( 


Good References on Character Education 
Bibliography 15. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. ¢ 


Discovering Latent Talent—In the expand 


1 


ing service of the Hartford, Connecticut, Park 





Department, one worker has been used to make 
an intensive survey of a large number of homes 
throughout sections of the city to determine 
the recreational needs of the boys and girls. 


This worker reports that he has found a great 


deal of real ability and promising talent along 
musical, artistic and literary lines among the 


children and young people of the families he 
has visited. In one family, for example, a boy 
of twelve shows all earmarks of a successful 
cartoonist and possibly an artist; a girl in junior 
high has exhibited a large collection of original 
short poems and an unusual prose article, while 
an older sister possesses an exceptional sing- 


ing voice. 


The report made to James Dillon, Director 


of Recreation, embodies the suggestion that 


the encouragement and development of such 
talent might well be a function of the recrea 
tion department. 


Three Months Later 


(Continued from page 192) 
the standpoint of size, shape, facilities, location 
of game areas and apparatus. All of these are 
to be filed so that information of that nature 
may be obtained in a short time. 

Three months have slipped away very rap- 
idly, but during this brief space of time we feel 
that we have something to show for the money 
expended. We have tried to utilize the talents 
of the many individuals sent us to the best ad- 
vantage. We have also endeavored to use the 
materials placed at our disposal, to the end 
that the people of Berkeley might avail them- 
selves of the additional leisure time opportun- 
ties provided by the Berkeley Recreation De- 
partment through the assistance and coopera- 
tion of the WPA. 


Gold Digging in the Home 
(Continued from page 196) 

The room should be stocked with a number of 
different types of games, toys and books suitable 
for the children. In addition pencils, crayons, 
chalk, paste, paper, blackboard, pictures, picture 
books, clay, sewing materials and tools should be 
provided for the child’s enjoyment. 

Little Theater Workshop. Here is a place where 
amateur plays and stunts may be written and pro- 
duced and where favorite stories and_ holiday 
themes may be dramatized or presented in tab- 
leaux and where children may enjoy themselves 
for hours on rainy days, imitating some stage or 
screen notable. There may be a slightly elevated 
portable stage with draw curtains made of flan- 
nel. The scenery may be painted on packing box 
cardboard and a back drop painted on inexpensive 
muslin. An old chest standing in one corner may 
serve as the property box. In it are kept cast-off 
clothing, hats and shoes that Grandmother wore, 
fans, jewelry and other relics of days gone by. 
Several second-hand collapsible chairs may be 
concealed under the stage. These with the dining 
room chairs and a few box benches will easily seat 
the Saturday evening audiences. 

There may be occasional showings of motion 
pictures. You may not have a projector but some 
friend will. Through a cooperative enterprise 


with neighbors a film may be rented from a rental 
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PUPPETR) 


library and shown to the children. It will be found 
cheaper and far more enjoyable than going to the 
theater. 

Do not overlook the possibilities of a theater 
for string or hand puppets. A small and portable 
one can be set up with little difficulty and stored in 
any available corner. The making of puppets of- 
fers much entertamment and enjoyment involv- 
ing such interesting activities as modeling, wood 
work, costuming and painting. Plays must be 
written, rehearsals held and puppets manipulated 

activities which will keep every member of the 
family creatively occupied for many hours. 


In a Wisconsin Community 
Continued from page 202) 
are provided. In 1935 the number of meetings 
held in the building’s meeting room totaled 500, 
while the auditorium was used 546 times with an 


attendance of over 93,000 people. 


Puppetry in a New Age 


nued from page 208) 


Values of Puppetry 


By its very nature the puppet play demands 
general participation on the part of its audience 
and hence is one of the best and most instructive 
of all dramatic forms in the artistic education of 
the child 

The art of puppetry opens to the child a new 
interest in the plastic arts and the drama and 
builds his appreciation of them. Thus it provides 
a bridge to the appreciation and enjoyment of all 
the arts from the purely recreational standpoint 
to a specialized artistic creation. 

Through puppetry the child learns to express 
himself and to use tools constructively in achiev- 
ing a concrete goal. History, citizenship, language 
and common interests aresshared with others and 
are brought to the community. Thus gradually 
this ancient art is coming to express the entire 
community 

The play life of a child should include oppor- 
tunity for him to participate and to show his skill 
in a great variety of play activities. The marion- 
ette of ivory, metal, wood, stocking or paper an- 
swers the demand for artistic expression. 

The lure of using this medium with its count- 
less potentialities stimulates the child’s desire for 
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....an END to 


Germ-laden DUST! 





@ Playground directors and doctors agree 
that dust is a dangerous germ carrier. 
And these same men endorse SOLVAY 
Calcium Chloride as an effective, harm- 
less method of combating this evil. 


@ Solvay, spread evenly over the surface 
of a playground, tennis court, school 
yard or athletic field, will instantly 
eliminate the dust. And more, it re- 
duces sun glare, keeps the surface 
compact and firm, and eliminates weeds 


@ Solvay Calcium Chloride is absolutely 
clean, odorless, easy to apply, and very 
economical. Deliveries are prompt 
from 100 conveniently located stock 
points. Full information and prices on 
request. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Soivay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
Boston Charlotte 
Cleveland Detroit 
Indianapolis Kansas City 
Pittsburgh St. Louis 
New York 


Cincinnati 
Houston 

Philadelphia 
Syracuse 


Chicago 
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WALKING 


The Monthly Magazine for Walkers 


SHOWS YOU HOW AND 
WHERE TO WALK 


CONTAINS INTERESTING AND 
AUTHORITATIVE ARTICLES 
BY EXPERTS, MAPS, PHOTOS, 


Bic. 
10c Per Copy $1.00 Per Year 


Trial Subscription, 4 issues for 25c 


Walking 


1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 




















play which will be creative. Children have the 
advantage of guidance by teachers who stimulate 
their imagination 


The “Boyolympics” and All Nations 


Festival 
(Continued from page 213) 
4:00 P.M.—Rowing 6-man team, 2 boys of 
each division 
5:00 P.M.—Apparatus meet, intermediate and 


senior divisions 





A Journal of The Non-Professional Theatre 


CENTRE AISLE 


Covering the dramatic events of high schools, 
colleges, university, professional and little 
theatres of Minnesota, Wisconsin, lowa, North 


and South Dakota. 


Sample Copy 25 cents 


1458 Hamline Avenue North 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


$1.50 per year 














A NEW DEAL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


7:00 P.M.—Volley ball game, Poinsettia vs, 
Highland Park men’s teams 

8:15 P.M.—Stunt night and closing ceremo- 
nies, announcement of fall pro- 
gram. 


A New Deal for Save and Girls 


(Continued from page 214) 
kept, but the card was given to the playground 
director for the day. At the end of the day it was 
returned for use next time. The same children 
went on the same day of each week for the period 
of seven weeks. 

The Department of Recreation took complete 
charge of the children and their play time. A 
splendid scheme to handle all the charges was 
worked out. Each group of boys and each group 
of girls, ten in number, had a captain. The cap- 
tains were under the jurisdiction of a play di- 
rector. Misbehavior meant giving up his card. 
Thus, each felt responsibility to himself and to 
the others. 

Practically no restrictions were placed on the 
children. Certain hours were given over to cer- 
tain diversions, including swimming, games, handi- 
craft, etc. Every noon a fine picnic lunch, consist- 
ing of two real sandwiches, fresh fruit, and milk 
was served on the veranda of the big Casino. 
After each meal, each boy or girl cleaned away 
his or her crumbs—and there were not many, he 
assured—and placed his empty milk bottle in the 
case, leaving the picnic ground clean as a pin. 
Then, a half hour of quiet was given to teaching 
the children safety problems of all kinds. 

You will wonder what the cost of all this was. 
According to Mr. Prance, of Detroit No. 1 Ki- 
wanis, who was chairman, it cost seventeen cents 
per child per day for food and transportation. 
During the seven weeks a total of 3,211 children 
had been taken to Belle Isle. Next year, it is 
hoped to increase the number to seven thousand. 

It is interesting to note that there was not one 
accident — not even a minor one — during the 
entire summer. 


Boys’ Meets in Milwaukee 
(Continued from page 218) 
Rules and Regulations 


Membership on the stunt meet team is limited 
to boys who have passed their sixteenth birthday. 


Team members are selected through a series of 
elimination trials on the playground. 
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Each director should present an eligibility sheet 
listing the names and addresses of the playground 
contestants. As soon as the entry sheet is filed 
with the clerk of the meet and name tags received, 
each contestant shall register with the clerk of the 
event in which he is participating. 

Each playground shall be limited to one com- 
petitor in each event, and each competitor must 
not have represented any other playground in a 
stunt meet during the present year. 

In scoring, points will be awarded in each event 
on the basis of the number of playgrounds regis- 
tered for that event. Thus if there are forty play- 
grounds registered in an event, first place scores 
40 points, second place 39 points, etc. Not less 
than ten teams from each sectional stunt meet shall 
compete in an all-city stunt meet to decide the 
city championship. 


Necatos— Recreation’s Latest 
Innovation 
(Continued from page 219) 

permit them to hit a handball effectively and the 
sting resulting from slapping the ball has proven 
most unpleasant to them; there are, however, no 
jarring or painful effects from handling the swift- 
est of balls in the Necatos cup. While play- 
grounds cannot ordinarily construct a four-wall 
handball court, one-wall courts built outdoors are 
practical and inexpensive. 

As a game for playgrounds and the lawns of 
homes, High-net Tennis is ideal. It is played on 
a deck-tennis or badminton court, with a net ap- 
proximately five feet high. The tennis ball is 
tossed back and forth over the net, being caught 
and thrown by means of the cup. It must be 
caught on the fly and no steps are allowed with 
the ball in one’s possession. Scoring may be as 
in volley ball or as in tennis, to suit the taste of 
the players. This is a leisurely sort of game that 
all ages enjoy. Being a high-net game it makes 
all the contributions to posture development that 
acrue from those activities that call for playing 
the ball over a high net. 

Necatos is being played on the tennis court, 
following all the rules of tennis except that two 
bounces are allowed instead of one in playing the 
ball. The ball is caught in the cup and thrown 
over the net. Even golf is being played the 
Necatos way, the ball being thrown around the 
course, and either tossed or putted in the hole 
using the cup as the putter. There are many other 

(Continued on page 230) 


The Safe and Sane Fourth 


yt FACT that at least 7,738 persons were in- 
jured and 30 killed in Fourth of July celebra- 
tions in 1935 by fireworks makes our so-called 
“Safe and Sane Fourth” a rather gruesome mis- 
nomer. These figures are not complete, however, 
for they include only accidents appearing in the 
press. Many additional unreported accidents swell 
the appalling and tragic total. 

Such were the findings of the Fireworks Acci- 
dent Prevention Committee of tive American Mu- 
seum of Safety in its nation-wide study of fire- 
works accidents made in an attempt to find means 
of checking the unnecessary and excuseless loss of 
life, disfigurement and maiming of human beings 
because of Fourth of July celebrations. The 
members of the committee represented many 
agencies who are seriously concerned, including 
safety, public health, welfare, insurance, trans- 
portation agencies and organizations, and _fire- 
works manufacturers. 

A careful analysis of 3,000 cases revealed that 
no age from one and a half to eighty years is safe 
from injury, either as spectator or participant, 
and that boys from eleven to fifteen years of age 
received the most injuries. Three-quarters of the 
accidents occurred on July 4th and two-thirds 
happened in the street. The accidents were caused 
in a number of ways. 1,359 of the 3,000 cases 
were caused by throwing lighted fireworks at 
others, 900 by holding lighted firecrackers, many 
by placing firecrackers in cans or bottles with re- 
sulting flying tin or glass. Sparklers caused go in- 
juries and two deaths. Of the 3,000, 2,572 went 
to the hospital; 2,492 were treated by doctors, 
and 276 by nurses. These figures sound more like 
the report of a battle than of a joyous celebration! 

On the basis of the study the committee made 
the following recommendations : 

1. A lecture should be given in the schools for 
boys eleven to sixteen years of age ten days be- 
fore July 4th. They should be told especially of 
the dangers in throwing lighted fireworks. 

2. The Board of Health should collect all cans 
and bottles possible before Independence Day. 

3. Movies should be used for instruction in the 
dangers of fireworks, especially of throwing light- 
ed fireworks. 

4. An ordinance should be passed against 
throwing fireworks into automobiles and other 
vehicles, 

5. Parents should see that the child purchases 
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fireworks from reputable firms and uses them 
correctly. 
6. Persons in charge of fireworks displays 


with cheap goggles of fine 


> 


should be provided 
wire mesh. 

In addition, the Fireworks Accident Preven- 
tion Committee has promised to cooperate with 
the fireworks manufacturers in their efforts to 
have a federal bureau established which would 
approve all fireworks before they are manufac- 
tured or imported for sale. 


Necatos —Recreation's Latest Innovation 


nucd from 229) 
Necatos games—- Volleyball, High-fly Ball, Ten- 
catches, Five-steps, Keepball, etc. Similarly, there 
are many contests used in the playground and 
gymnasium to develop the Necatos skills and to 


test the player’s ability. Necatos is also finding its 
way into social recreation for the home and club. 


Of particular interest just now is the Necatos 
Progressive Part 

As a playground game, Necatos is interesting 
from many angles. It is inexpensive, the cups 


coming at a very reasonable rate. It is safe—the 


cups are light, ar ver swung violently, and the 
possible sources langer are much fewer than 
in most sports. It suitable for all ages and 
both sexes. It is the type of game that can be en- 


joved the first It 1S played, yet it possesses 
skills aplenty for industrious players who take 
their sport seriou \nd lastly, it grips and fas- 
cinates to a degree beyond the fondest hopes of 


its inventors 


A booklet of over { rty games and contests has 
been prepared which accompanies the Necatos 


cup. It is hoped that recreational leaders and 
physical directors will contribute many more 
Necatos games and perfect the rules of those 
already being played. Games grow, develop, and 
are perfected as they are played. Necatos, being 
but a few months old, is still in its infancy, but 
judging from the volume of its growth in these 
few months, it bids fair to reach the status of a 
veritable recreational giant. Send along your ex- 


periences with it for the benefit of al] play leaders. 
The Bronx Day Camp 
( tinued from page 220) 
of the program wa accomplished through trips, 
special events, a parents’ day festival, boat rides, 


and the publication of a newspaper. 
Trips of Many Kinds 


The Tuesday to Edenwald were anxiously 


looked forward to by the campers. Because of its 
ideal location and natural surroundings, Eden- 
wald boasts facilities of a real camp, including an 
outdoor swimming pool which made a strong ap- 
peal to the children. The many camping facilities 
it offers afforded the Day Camp to utilize the 
facilities to every advantage in bringing real camp 
life to the children. The program included nature 
trails and study, swimming events, camp songs, 
camp fire pow-wows and Indian lore. 

Interest in the program was greatly stimulated 
by trips to places of interest. Children of differ- 
ent age groups traveled to different points of in- 
terest on the same day. Many of the trips were 
co-educational, the older boys and girls often go- 
ing together. Curators at the various museums 
received the children most cordially and assigned 
guides to take them on trips of inspection. Had 
it not been for the cooperation of the Department 
of Public Welfare these trips to the parks, where 
most of the city museums were located, would not 
have been possible. The department gave free 
transportation on the Interboro Transit line and 
the Independent System, which took the children 
to parks located in either the Bronx or Manhattan, 

Of outstanding interest was the trip taken by 
over 100 children to the Liner Ile de France. A 
gift of $27 by the Parents Association made pos- 
sible a boat ride to Hook Mountain for &o chil- 
dren and five leaders. 


The Budget 
The budget alloted the Day Camp this year ex- 
ceeded that of the previous season. For the year 
1930 it was recommended that Bronx House set 
aside a budget of approximately $140 which will 
provide for the following: 
$40.00 for equipment 
35.00 for miscellaneous expenses (boat 
rides, entertainment, special events, 
parties, cartare ) 
50.00 for milk fund 
15.00 for medical examinations and 
doctors’ fees 
The Day Camp has passed the experimental 
stage. Records which have been kept during the 
summer indicate that the camp has served the 
needy children of the neighborhood, many of 
whom have never seen a real cow or have never 
spent a day of their lives away from the city. The 
program of the camp, designed to give a taste of 
camp life to children in a city environment, has 
not only stirred their imagination but has left 


them with memories which they will never forget. 
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New Publications in the Leisure Time Field 








The Mystery of the Mind’s Desire 


By John Finley. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$1.00 
one of the Kappa Delta Pi lec- 


| rHIs little volume, 
Kinley philosophizes on “the mystery 


ture series, Dr 
of an urge that will not let man rest satisfied with which 
was or is, however much he may respect the sanctions of 
the past or be tempted to inertness by the comforts of the 
present—the desire for knowledge, the desire to know 
the utmost truth, which has its highest expression in 
beauty.” The reader, following Dr. Finley in his search 
for the truth that explains the mystery of evolution and 
progress, 1s warded with such expressions as this, “To 
be seeing the world made new every morning, as if it 
were the morning of the first day, and then to make the 
most of it for the individual soul as if it were the last 
day—is the daily curriculum of the mind’s desire.” 


Sports for Recreation and How 
to Play Them 


Compiled by the Staff of the Intramural Sports Depart- 
ment, University of Michigan, and edited by Elmer D. 
Mitchell. A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. $2.50. 

HREE definite purposes were kept in mind in the prep- 

Nw of this book. (1) to extend and develop the 

increasing interest in healthful, wholesome recreations ; 

(2) to assemble in convenient form needed information 


on the various forms of physical recreation that has not 


previously be easily 


available, and (3) to treat each 
sport from the standpoint of the beginner or average 
player rather than to go into it extensively. The emphasis 
throughout is on the recreative values of the sports, 
which include the following: archery, badminton, base- 
ball (softball), basketball, bowling, boxing, canoeing 
(touchball ), 


golf, gymnastics, handball, hockey (ice), horseshoes, la- 


and boating, equitation, fencing, football 


crosse, riflery, speedball, soccer, squash, swimming and 
diving, tennis, track and field, volley ball, water polo, 


winter sports and wrestling 


A | ? e 
Handy Il°—Sections N and U 
Edited by Lynn Rohrbough. Published by Church Recre- 
ation Service, Delaware, Ohio. Fach $.25. 


Ss" TION N 


from Europe, Africa and The Orient” which may ad- 


f “Handy” is devoted to “Ancient Games 


vantageously be used at table game parties. Practically 
all of the equipment can be made at home or impro- 
vised with a little ingenuity. “Those who enjoy exercise 
of the intellect along with social recreation will keenly 
appreciate these folk treasures.” Section U—Puzzle Craft 
—is a revision of a popular booklet on puzzles which 
appeared a few years ago. Forty interesting puzzles are 
described and pictured, and Puzzle Shop Notes are 
offered. 


Official Softball Rules 1936 


Issued by Joint Rules Committee, American Sports Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. $.25. 
i dene revised softball rules for 1936 contain four 1m- 
portant changes and a better definition of the umpire’s 
authority. The Joint Rules Committee has approved the 
rules for softball as published in this guide and urges 
their adoption by all national organizations, players, man- 
agers, recreation directors and others interested in the 
game. The Committee will be glad to receive suggestions 
for further changes and improvements in the rules. Com- 
munications should be addressed to Arthur T. Noren, 
Secretary of the Committee, Superintendent of Recrea- 
tion, Elizabeth, N. J. 


The Campers’ Handbook 


By Dillon Wallace. Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York. $2.00. 
she READER Of this book will gain a vast amount of 
information which will help him in his camping trips. 
He will find out how to plan his trip, what supplies to 
purchase, how to set up his camp, build his cabin, cook 
his meals, how to apply first aid, what to wear and how 
to deal with the many problems which arise. There are 
many illustrations and diagrams in this volume of about 
300 pages. 


Wrestling for Beginners 
By Bernard F. Mooney. M. and M. Publishing Company, 
Box 36, Columbus, Ohio. $1.00. 
b prec is need for a method of teaching the funda- 
mental wrestling skills to large numbers of pupils in 
physical education classes. This book is designed to pre- 
sent the simple fundamentals of wrestling in a teachable 
way. The wrestling moves explained and illustrated in 
the book are simple fundamentals which are the founda- 
tion of all wrestling techniques and combinations. The 
material is suitable for young men who do not have the 
advantage of skilled coaching and who may learn the 
fundamentals by following the lessons outlined. 


The Settlement Primer 


By Mary Kingsbury Simkhovitch. National Federation 
of Settlements, Inc. $.50. 
N THIS PRIMER, the first edition of which was published 
ten years ago, Mrs. Simkhovitch has given us the ben- 
efit of her thirty-four years of experience in settlement 
work. In this revised publication there are few phases of 
neighborhood life which Mrs. Simkhovitch does not 
touch, and out of it all emerges a fundamental philosophy 
and a faith in principles which are veritable beacon lights. 
The delightful way in which the author translates her 
experiences into words makes the booklet readable as 
well as exceedingly practical. 
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Catch ’Em Alive Jack. 
By Jack Abernathy. Association Press, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. $2.00. 

Here is a story of adventure that playground boys 
will find fascinating. Jack Abernathy has gone through 
experiences which few men could survive but he has lived 
to tell us about them. The late President Roosevelt heard 
about Abernathy and went to Oklahoma to see whether 
the amazing reports he had been hearing were true. By 
so doing he won a place in the author’s story and some 
readers will be most attracted to the book because of the 
side-lights it throws on Theodore Roosevelt. Others will 
read it as a fascinating chapter in the opening of the 
frontiers of Texas and Oklahoma. Many more read it 
for the thrilling adventures it relates. 


Individual Sports Guide (Archery, Golf, Tennis) 1936. 
Compiled by Women’s Rules and Editorial Commit- 
tee, A.P.E.A. Spalding’s Athletic Library. No. 129R. 
$25. 

So important have archery, golf and tennis become in 
the list of sports for girls and women that a new volume 
has been added to the series of athletic activities for wo- 
men and girls—a series which recreation workers will 
find exceedingly valuable. In this handbook there are 
articles on the techniques of the sports, suggestions for 
teaching and discussions of equipment, upkeep of courts 
and similar considerations. Sheets are included presenting 
summaries of rules and diagrams of archery technique 


Recreation and Education. 
The World Peace Foundation, 8 West 40th Street, 
New York City. $1.00. 

In June 1935, the International Conference on Workers’ 
Spare Time was held at Brussels. This conference 
brought together a series of reports and documents on 
the activities of organizations which in the different coun- 
tries are seeking to provide workers with means of utiliz- 
ing their free time. In this booklet appear a number of 
reports which form the basis of discussion in the six 
committees set up by the conference. They have been 
arranged under three main headings according to their 
subject matter: (1) Problems and Methods; (2) Some 
Practical Achievements; (3) The Internat‘onal Move- 
ment. 


Regional Planning. 
By Karl B. Lohmann. Edwards Brothers, Inc., Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. $4.00 
This volume deals with the fundamental elements 
which underlie the planning of regions in general and 
discusses past and contemporary planning activities. It is 
built upon the assumption that the nation is a composite 
of regions, regions within regions, every one of which 
must be subjected to regional planning consideration. A 
chapter on “Providing for Parks and Other Open Spac- 
es” describes various types of parks, gives examples of 
each and offers interesting information regarding park 
development 


The Artcrafter. 
Artcraft Studios, Central P. O. 775, Toledo, Ohio, 
The Artcraft Studios issues in “The Artcrafter” a 
weekly series of patterns designed for use by organiza- 
tions sponsoring group recreation programs, by instruc 
tors of the arts and crafts in institutions, camps or play 
grounds. There are projects for individual hobbies and 
F 


for children’s groups working with such inexpensive ma- 
terials as soap, inner tube yrange crates, glass, paper 
tin cans and linoleum. The projects have been actually 
constructed in junior workshops and have been modified 
and developed to some useful end. The drawings are 
original and in every case possible they are presented 


full scale. Annual subscription $2.50; six months sub- 


scription $1.50; single copies 5 cents. 





2 VEW PUBLICATIONS IN THE LEISURE TIME FIELD 


Principles and Statutory Provisions Relating to Rec- 
reational, Medical, and Social Welfare Services of 
the Public Schools. 

By Everett C. Preston, Ph.D., Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. Price $1.50. 

This study analyzes the legislative provisions governing 
services of a recreational, health and social welfare na- 
ture as they relate to the public schools, and suggests 
the principles which should apply in the organization and 
control of the services. A chapter on Public Recreational 
Service traces the historical development of public rec- 
reational programs, gives facts about legislation for vari- 
ous forms of administration, and discusses the responsi- 
bility of the school for developing the recreation program, 


American Foundations. 


By H. C. Coffman, published by the Association 
Press, New York City. $3.00. 

The role of foundations in American social, religious 
and educational work is appraised in this volume and 
a definite body of knowledge is presented regarding the 
methods, principles and operations of foundations. Much 
data is given on the significant growth in foundations 
interested in child welfare. We have in this book a pic- 
ture of the work of the foundations in helping the new 
sciences of child development and child psychology to 
take shape. 


Handbook for Nursery Schools and Parent Education 
in Oregon. 
Prepared by Sarah V. Case, issued by C. A. Howard, 
Superintendent Public Instruction. 

While this mimeographed bulletin is designed primarily 
to furnish information regarding the E mergency Nursery 
School and Parent Education Programs in Oregon, it 
contains much information of practical interest to all 
concerned with this phase of education. Layout of rooms 
is shown. There are lists of equipment needed, sugges- 
tions for large play equipment with illustrations, and 
other practical information 








Officers and Directors of the National 


Recreation Association 
OFFICERS 

Joseru Leg, President 
Joun H. Fintey, First Vice-President 
Joun G. Wrinant, Second Vice-President 
Rozert Garrett, Third Vice-President 
Gustavus T. Krrey, Treasurer 
Howarp S. Braucuer, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


Mrs. Epwarp W. Bipptre, Carlisle, Pa 

Crarence M. Crark, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Henry L. Cornett, Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. Artuur G. CummMer, Jacksonville, 7. 

F. Truree Davison, Locust bg oe ss 

Jonun H. Finrey, New York, N. Y. 

Rosert Garrett, Baltimore, Mad. 

Austin E. Grirritus, Seattle, eae 

Craries Haypen, New York, , 2 

Mrs. Cuartes V. Hickox, Aichteen City, Ind. 

Mrs. Epwarp E. Hucues, West Orange, N. J. 

Mrs. Francis peLacy Hype Plainfield, N. J- 

Gustavus T. Krrsey, New York, N, Y. 

H. McK. Lanpon, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. Cuartes D. Lanier, Greenwich, Conn 

Ropert Lassiter, Charlotte, N. C. 

Tosern Lee, Boston, Mass. 

Enwarp E. Loomis, New York, N. Y. 

J. H. McCurpy, Springfield, Mass 

Otto T. Marrery, Philadelphia, Pa 

Wa ter A. May, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Cart E. Mirtrxen, Augusta, Me 

Mrs. Ocpex L. Mrs, W oodbury, N. Y. 

Mrs. James W. W apewouTn, i . 2 D.C. 
Watsn, New York, 

Frepertck M. Warsvure, Rew York, me Bs 

Joun G. Winant, Concord, N, 

Mrs. Witt1am H. Woonrn, Jr., Tucson, Ariz. 
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Can You Answer These Questions? 


@ How may WPA workers serve in the recreation program? How may they be trained? 
Describe the plan in operation in one city. 
See pages 190-192 


@ To what “playful” uses may attic or basement rooms be put? List some of the varie- 
ties of play rooms into which they may be transformed. How may the transformation 
be made? 

See pages 193-196 


@ How may singing groups be developed in the home? Describe an experiment in the 
informal organization of such a group. What may be done through church choirs? 
What is the function of a good community chorus? 

See pages 197-201 


@ A city playground may not seem a profitable place for nature study but it can serve! 
Suggest five channels through which nature study may be conducted on the average 
playground. What can be done on a hike to promote interest in nature? 

See pages 203-206 


® QOutline the historical development of puppetry. Describe a puppet project as it is 
being carried on in a large city. What are some of the values of puppetry? 
See pages 207-208 


@ A magic corner on the playground for story-telling! How develop one? What kind 
of stories are most popular? How go about promoting story-playing? 
See pages 209-210 


®@ Suggest a plan for capitalizing on the interest in this summer’s Olympic Games. 
What activities may be introduced? Outline a possible three days’ program for a 
“Boyolympics.” 

See pages 211-213 


@ What is the place of the club in the playground program? List five reasons for 
using the club method in the playground program. Outline briefly the experience of 
one city in developing clubs. 

See pages 215-216 


@ List four events for boys’ mass meets; four for a stunt meet. What rules should 
govern such meets? 


See pages 217-218 


®@ Describe a day camp program conducted by a settlement house in a large city. What 
special features can be introduced to add interest to such a program? 
See page 220 














Education in the Arts 


on in the arts, long left to shift for itself in 
the art school or conservatory or in the unsupervised 
classroom, has by the march of events been drawn more fully 
into the general stream. It is today faced with a triple task; 
to conform more closely to the standards in other branches; 
to readjust itself to new individual, social, and vocational de- 
mands, and to adapt itself to the rapid shift in esthetic stand- 
ards which we call modernism. . . . Taking the evidence as a 
whole there seems no question that it indicates a definite trend 
toward the belief that beauty—its creation, reproduction, its 
passive enjoyment—has an essential place in normal human 
life. The belief that active participation in the creation of art 
yields richer dividends than passive enjoyment of the results 
of creation, and that both may be achieved by those who have 


the will can not be statistically measured. There is good rea- 


son, however, to conclude that this belief characterizes present 


cultural thinking and that during the coming years it will in- 
fluence groups and individuals not heretofore affected by it. 
In a word, there should be a greater application in practice of 
the principle, already accepted in theory, that art is a medium 
for wholesome and stimulating social intercourse for old and 
young alike, and that it offers to the individual a balancing 


factor to set against the strains of a mechanized civilization. 
Frederick P. Keppel in “Adult Education in Action,” published by 


the American Association for Adult Education. 











